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he was a son of God. It is hard to approach those 

wotds with candor and simplicity: for the skeptic 

they are meaningless, for the believer they have ac- 

quired a meaning utterly remote from the actual ex- 

| perience of Jesus on that day. . . . That God existed 

this son of Israel had no doubt; but to believe that 
i God exists and to know God are things different by 

t the whole breadth of heaven. . 

I man that the God whom he could worship must be 

i a God whom he could love. The second Isaiah also 


had been in part such a man. But Jesus was wholly 


. . Jesus was such a 


such a man. 
“Jesus, Man of Genius,” 


J. Middleton Murry. 
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Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
preduction through contributions which never fail 
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tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pemphlets and get them read by others. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Feb. 6, with the following in at- 
tendance: Nichols, Conklin, Noble, Brush, 
Peters, McInnes, Cowing, Farnsworth, 
Huntley, Bissell, Spear, Ayres, Paige, 
Stevens, van Schaick, Hoyt, Marshall, 
Vossema, Rose, Coons, Rouillard, G. A. 
Leining, Colson, Lobdell, Torsleff, Hadley, 
Titus, Miss Shedd, Mrs. Titus, Mrs. 
Blackford, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Lind- 
say, Mrs. McInnes, Mrs. van Schaick, 
Miss Freeman, Miss Earle. 

President Nichols presided and the 
Rey. A. Gertrude Earle conducted the 
devotional service. 

Mrs. Dupont took the floor for a few 
minutes as a representative of the Emer- 
geney Committee on the Big Navy Bill. 
She explained the provisions of the bill 
and the grounds on which the Emergency 
Committee opposed it. She urged those 
present to send letters and telegrams to 
their Congressmen and Senators, and 
suggested that a resolution expressing 
opposition to the bill be adopted by the 
meeting and sent at once to Washington. 
Dr. Marshall called the attention of the 
meeting to the fact that the proposed navy 
program would mean a profit of from two 
to four million dollars to the steel industries 
of this country. Dr. van Schaick urged 
that whatever was done be done quickly. 

Mr. Bissell said that he would send any 
resolution that was voted upon, but he 
insisted that the specific wording be de- 
cided on by the meeting, as he was op- 
posed to sending such a resolution and 
did not wish to take the responsibility of 
wording it himself. When questioned by 
Dr. van Schaick as to the reason for his 
attitude, he explained that he did not ap- 
prove of ministers and all sorts of bodies 
being opposed to things that specialists 
were supposed to do. “In this particular 
case,’’ he said, ‘‘we are not in a position to 
judge this matter. There is something to 
be said on the other side.”’ 

Mr. Noble spoke in reply. ‘‘Whoever is 
not posted on this subject,’’ he declared, 
“ought to get posted. Mr. Bissell speaks 
of experts. The whole agitation for a 
big navy is the work of experts. They 
have run amuck. ‘They are having us 
launch ships that are obsolete before they 
touch the water. Naval officers have one 
thing in mind—to get together a big fight- 
ing machine and use it. There never 
was a collection of armaments that wasn’t 
used.”’ 

Dr. van Schaick moved that the Boston 
Ministers’ Association put itself on record 
against the Navy Bill now pending and in- 
struct the secretary to send word to the 
Secretary of State. The motion was 
carried. 

The speaker of the morning was the 
Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of Malden, 
Mass. ‘‘When I read the article in the 
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Leader about intellectual respectability, 
he said, “the question arose in my mind 
as to whether it was not more essential 
that we have a spiritual ministry than an 
intellectual one. So I am going to talk 
this morning on ‘Spiritual Responsibility.’ 

“All are agreed that there is no other 
profession which makes such exacting 
demands on a man and asks him to qualify 
in so many lines of work. It is difficult 
to be a good priest, pastor, money raiser 
and social service worker at the same time. 
It is necessary that as ministers we guard 
against the danger of over-emphasizing 
the phase that comes easiest to us. Min- 
isters have a way of making a hobby of one 
part of their work at the expense of the 
others. There are so many demands on 
us to make ourselves propagandists for 
all kinds of movements that it is very 
difficult to keep our perspective and not 
go off on a tangent. Our chief job is to be 
spiritual leaders, but in these days when 
the church is so highly organized, such a 
complex bit of machinery, it is easy to 
become so absorbed in running the machin- 
ery that we forget what it is for. A 
church may be ever so well organized and 
engineered and have every outward ap- 
pearance of success, and yet it may fail 
from a religious and spiritual standpoint. 
The church is not an end in itself, and it 
is not a success in promoting religion 
merely because it has been successful in 
drawing the crowd. Such a church may 
be giving people what they want instead 
of what they need. If people go to church 
to be entertained the church fails in the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

“There is a dangerous tendency in the 
Protestant Church for people to be at- 
tracted hither and yon by personal mag- 
netism and sensationalism. They go to 
church in the same spirit in which they 
would go to a performance. They cer- 
tainly do not go to worship. The clergy- 
men are to blame. The sermon is over- 
emphasized. The service should be a 
whole hour of worship and devotion, and 
the sermon only one part of that service 
of worship. Unless the service brings 
people near to God it fails in its purpose. 
Where else are people to get spiritual in- 
spiration and strength? We must give 
our people the bread of life. 

“There is such a thing as making our 
religion so practical that it loses spiritual 
force. There is vitality in our religion 
only as preachers make God a living 
reality. We must believe in the Holy 
Spirit as a power that really works, and 
whether the church generates a funda- 
mental spiritual force depends on the 
extent to which religion is a power to the 
spiritual leaders of that church. We can 
not be successful spiritual leaders unless 
we ourselves feed our own souls with the 
bread of life. We should come in daily 

(Continued on page 222) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. ; 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 
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DR. TOMLINSON’S LETTER 
T the head of the page of Reactions there appears 
this week an important letter from Dr. Tom- 
linson: ““Where Are We Drifting?” Neither 
the article he refers to nor the heading was prepared in 
the office, but came from a Walpole correspondent. 
The “satisfaction” or ‘‘dissatisfaction” of the Leader 
must not be inferred from a newsstory, but from edi- 
torials or editorial comments on Reactions. Inas- 
much as we frequently answer Reactions in part by 
the title we put over them, Dr. Tomlinson’s assump- 
tion that we had done the same thing with this news 
story was natural. This, however, is a good time to 
make clear the position of the Christian Leader on the 
questions asked by one of our important and influential 
and high-minded men. 

As a result of the union in Walpole, Mass., the 
Unitarians and Methodists gave up their separate 
organizations and joined the Congregational church. 
The Congregational church gave up its name and its 
old organization, and a new corporation was formed to 
take over the property. The new church, however, is 
Congregational in organization and denominational 
connection. At the services inaugurating the new 
church, the Methodist Bishop was present and ap- 
proved. The Unitarian authorities were not present 
and did not approve. Dr. Lord, the Unitarian minis- 
ter of Providence who attended and made a noble 
address of approval, spoke as an individual clergy- 
man. The Christian Register, true to form, calls the 
union, which it says is not a union, “a reduction of 
three faiths to one nearly meaningless concession.” 
The American Unitarian Association issues a state- 
ment expressing approval of the principle of federa- 
tion in communities which are over-churched, but 
objecting to ‘‘absorption.”’ 

We ourselves do not advise local mergers with- 
out denominational approval. In this position we are 
in full agreement with the policy of the Universalist 
Commission on Comity and the Congregational Com- 
mission on Interchurch Relations. We recognize, 
however, that what local churches eventually decide 
upon is final. 

Whatever the denominational policy, be it “Five 
Year Program” or ‘Chinese Mission,’ the seat of 
authority is in Barton’s Landing, Vermont, and in 
Portsmouth, N. H., and not in Universalist Head- 
quarters. ‘These Walpole churches worked the thing 


out, having full knowledge of the local field, and we 
agree with Dr. Lord and Dr. Cadman that they 
have done a noble thing, even if it is not the thing 
we would have advised from Boston. 

In the second place, we remind our friends that 
the union in Walpole is a sign of the times. The 
choice before us is not between church union and no 
church union. It is a choice between guiding a move- 
ment as resistless as the tide or being overwhelmed 
by it. We need a King Canute to illustrate this for us. 

Now for the specific questions: 

1. “Is denominationalism an evil to be gotten 
rid of as speedily as possible?”’ Yes and no. Yes, if 
by denominationalism we mean the sectarian spirit, 
and a splitting up into what the Presbyterian Advance 
recently called ‘ecclesiastical splinters,” a new de- 
nomination every time anybody gets a new idea, 
fifteen kinds of Methodists, fourteen of Baptists and 
nine of Presbyterians. No, if by getting rid of de- 
nominationalism we mean the immediate ending of 
the large natural groupings of Protestant churches. 

2. Do we favor the Walpole plan? Yes, if after 
full consideration Walpole decides that this is the 
thing to do there. No, as a general principle. 

3. If the independent churches take the place of 
denominational churches, what happens to funds and 
memorials? The will of the donor of funds should be 
carried out so far as it is humanly possible. Where 
literal compliance is not possible, courts wisely con- 
strue bequests to meet changing conditions and fulfil 
in substance the intent of the testator. Oftentimes 
moneys willed to local churches are transferred to 
state or national bodies of the same denomination. 
At other times it is obvious to all fair-minded people 
that the new local organization is the proper agency 
for the use of the money. As for memorials, we are 
glad to say that there is a growing sense of history. 
In liberal churches especially, the work of men 
and women of every faith is better appreciated. We 
believe that memorials of devout men and women 
whose work in past time has made a new day and a 
better organization possible, will be preserved with 
care and regarded with affection. 

4, Where will independent churches get their 
pastors and church papers? We are not the sponsor 
of the federated church movement, and feel no 
necessity laid upon us to advise. With all due modesty 
we’ suggest that Tufts, St. Lawrence and Lombard 
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are good places to look, and that a broad guage paper 
like the Christian Leader ought to be circulated far 
and wide in our denomination and in every other, and 
also among those who are out of all denominations. 
(Our price is $2.50 a year, ministers half price. Post- 
paid to all parts of the United States and Canada. 
Foreign postage extra.) The Federated Church move- 
ment, however, already has given birth to its own 
paper, the Community Churchman, a good, live, month- 
ly. Men, of course, who feel called to serve federated 
churches will pay back as speedily as possible the 
money which was advanced by denominations on the 
theory that they would serve denominational churches. 

5. If denominationalism is going is it our business 
to exult over it and hasten it? No, not hasten what 
would be premature, and also not grow bitter and de- 
spondent over what is inevitable. No matter what 
changes of form in churches may take place, there 
will be noble exultation if we feel that God wills it. 
To us, it seems as if we ought not to be the victims 
of a movement, but masters of it. This movement 
for church union inevitably will end the separate 
existence of some independent denominations. It 
ought to! It will not end all because, in our opinion, 
we need them. 

For the Universalist Church, our next step 
probably will be denominational federation with the 
Congregationalists or Unitarians, or both—keeping 
our autonomy. Union may come later. We are not 
afraid to face it nor insistent on passing to some other 
generation the decision concerning it. What we ought 
to face, we propose to face. 

Finally, the questions take up the National 
Universalist Memorial Church in Washington. Why 
go on with it? Because in Washington we propose 
to do more in the future than we have in the past; 
because we need the plant; because the memorials 
will enrich permanently the religious life of the Na- 
tional Capital. And all this holds whether we become 
a part of a United Free Church or not. Plans to 
change denominational alignments involve strengthen- 
ing local churches—not annihilating them. Local 
mergers may be wise and they may be most unwise. 
As to the tablets, windows, and other memorials of 
stone and wood and glass, we wish to record the faith 
that any new alignment created largely by the idealism 
and sacrifice of men like Hosea Ballou, always will 
remember the rock whence it was hewn. 

Where is the Leader leading? Toward the ideals 
of Christ, we hope and pray. We are but a small 
part of the leadership of our church. Every minister, 
every layman, may be a leader. All of us need to 
get down on our knees and pray for guidance. 

* * 


TAINTED MONEY 


E never have been hot on the trail of tainted 
money. If the Rockefellers or Carnegies of 
to-day have anything to add to the growing 

endowmentfund of the Christian Leader, weadvise all 
and sundry that we will accept it, and we add em- 
phatically that neither they nor you, dear reader, 
could do a better thing with the money. We have, 
however, had a poser put up to us this week. The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate (Methodist Episco- 
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pal), of which the virile and competent Dan B. 
Brummitt is editor, sent us proofs of an editorial 
urging that the Anti-Saloon League send back to Mr. 
S. 8S. Kresge a gift of half a million dollars for educa- 
tional purposes made a few weeks ago. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, in the daily papers 
which carried the comments of prominent League 
officials upon “‘the generosity and public spirit of this 
fine citizen,’ there appeared sensational descriptions 
of ‘‘a love nest,” so-called, which the detectives of an 
angry wife had uncovered. Since then the divorce 
courts have found for Mrs. Kresge. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate says that 
the reply of the Anti-Saloon League to Mr. Kresge 
should be: “We can not think of the ethics of Jesus as 
being in separate and unrelated compartments. We 
can not think of Christian morals as being subordinate 
to financial emergencies. We can not think of our- 
selves as needing to be financed by means which are 
more shameful than doubtful.” 

Dr. Brummitt asked his fellow editors to send their 
opinions of this matter in fifty words, ‘“‘Western Union 
night press rate collect.’”” Here is the reply of the 
editor of the Christian Leader: 

“Here beginneth fifty words of inconsistency. 
See no reason why Anti-Saloon League should not 
accept Kresge money which was earned in a reputable 
business. But should refuse it as endowment for 
Christian Leader and should like League better if 
they sent it back. Reason and feeling war within me.” 

* * 


JOHN PRICE BACK IN FELLOWSHIP 


HE Rev. John Price of Cincinnati, who was 
dropped from fellowship by the Committee on 
Fellowship of the Ohio State Convention for 

engaging in secular business, has been restored to full 
fellowship, by the same committee. This is brave, 
intelligent, Christian action. The secular business to 
which Mr. Price was called was the editorship of the 
Nash Journal, and welfare work in connection with 
the plant of the A. Nash Co., clothing manufacturers. 
When our rules of fellowship were drafted, it is not 
likely that we sought to take fellowship away in cases 
of this kind. If it can be proved that the rules were 
aimed at just such cases, then we affirm that the 
public sentiment of the church has changed and will 
not approve doing it now. 

Mr. Price went into the service of the Nash Com- 
pany from a good motive. The paper of which he 
took charge was created to promote brotherhood in 
industry and between nations. It also was to ad- 
vertise the Nash products, but this patent fact need 
not make us disparage the altruistic side. 

We could point to a hundred cases where we 
have not enforced the rule. 

The Rev. Le Grand Powers of Minneapolis was 
appointed Commissioner of Labor in Minnesota 
and later a Chief Statistician of the Census in Wash- 
ington. He was neither old nor infirm. Instead of 
dropping his ministry he broadened it. In the Wash- 
ington church he always was available for funerals, 
weddings and services, and he worked in closest re- 
lations with the pastor. In labor disputes he applied 
Universalist principles with marked success. To have 
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dropped him would have shown ourselves singularly 
lacking in understanding of what religion is as seen 
from a Universalist standpoint. One of the mightiest 
preachers we ever had in Washington was Mr. Curry 
of Indiana—a member of the Board of Review of the 
Pension Office. No Indiana Universalist wanted to 
drop him. They were proud of him. The Rev. A. B. 
Grosh and the Rev. W. W. Dean, government clerks, 
secular business strictly speaking, were the prime 
movers in organizing the church in Washington back 
in 1869. Our present rules of fellowship strictly 
enforced would have deprived these men of ministerial 
standing. 

The rules which provide that ministers must be 
dropped for engaging in secular business ought to be 
changed, and our fellowship committees should be 
given power to use their judgment. The kind of 
man who ought to be dropped is the man who uses 
his standing as a minister to sell worthless oil stock or 
mining stock, or to throw a mantle of respectability 
over any other kind of shady business venture. 

Ordinarily the question would not arise as to 
whether we should drop a man who goes into the 
service of another denomination. Usually he wants 
to withdraw, or the church he is entering insists that 
he must withdraw. If, however, he holds the theory 
that he has merely stepped into another room of the 
same Father’s house, and if the church he is entering 
says, ““By all means keep the old fellowship if you 
can,” what position would Universalists be in if they 
said, “We refuse?”’ Would they not be following the 
same policy of exclusion and denunciation they have 
protested against for over a hundred years? 

No rules can possibly be framed to fit every case. 
Committees must use Christian charity and common 
sense. A better rule than any other is: “Do the right 
thing. Regularize it afterward if you can.” 

* * 


MR. JOY ON UNITY 
N his recent address at Haverhill, Mr. Joy of 
Lowell dealt frankly with objections to church 
unity—that it means loss of freedom, sacrifice 
of some dear conviction, a dead level of uniformity. 
In a masterly way he showed that unity and union are 
possible with the largest liberty, many different be- 
liefs, many ways of doing things. The basis of unity 
to Mr. Joy is trust in one another—that is, a way of life. 
If that be considered a vague phrase, he reminds us 
that it is vague only as any phrase must be vague 
which shadows forth the reality of the spiritual life. 
Not thought alone, not feeling alone, not deed alone, 
gives us the essential man, but all together. Have we 
imagination enough to see the essential man? Can 
we trust him? Then we can walk together. The new 
movement for unity is leading to a noble fellowship, 
but it is not fellowship in chains. All the comrades 
must be free to pursue their studies in their own way. 
It is not fellowship where all must pray alike. There 
are a thousand and one ways in which to approach 
God. It is not fellowship with a creedal basis like 
the basis of the United Church of Canada. It rests 
on a deeper foundation. In it there is room for many 
creeds and forms. , 
Mr. Joy is in fellowship both with Congrega- 
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tionalists and Unitarians. He is pastor of a union 
church. He captured the imagination of Universal- 
ists by his noble address at Hartford. Now, little 
by little, with no desire on his part to lead, he is be- 
ing forced by circumstances into a position of leader- 


ship in the movement for unity. 
* * 


THREE OBJECTIVES FOR LENT 


HE Congregational Churches have a commission 

on Evangelism and Devotional Life under the 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, D. D., of New 

York. This commission takes advantage of Lent to 

call on the churches to emphasize three things: En- 

richment of personal devotional life by regular read- 

ing of the Bible and by development of power in 

prayer; training of young people in religion and their 

preparation for church membership; membership 
recruiting. 

In the past ten years, the Congregational churches 
have taken in an average of over 30,000 new members 
a year. 

Dr. Fagley comments upon the reversal of Con- 
gregational practise involved in an observance of 
Lent. In the old Puritan days, opposition to all holy 
days and seasons was intense. Because the church 
from which they had separated did these things the 
Congregationalists would not do them. In the 
Universalist body there was the same feeling. Now 
many churches are coming to see the value in the 
observance of Lent. Because the non-liturgical 
churches are free to observe it or not observe it, a 
special significance attaches itself to the growing use 
of the opportunity. Let us remember: Ash Wednes- 
day is February 22, Easter April 8. 

* * 


THE FRIENDS TRUE TO FORM 
A Contributed Editorial 


HE American Friends Service Committee, rep- 
resenting all Friends in America, is sending 
two relief workers into the mining districts of 

Western Pennsylvania to supervise distribution of 
relief among the women and children affected by the 
strike in the bituminous coal fields. The committee 
asked two of its members to make an investigation 
in this district as to the need for food and clothing. 
Their report indicated a real and immediate need for 
children’s shoes and underclothing and an increasing 
need for food. Accordingly, the American Friends 
Service Committee, with headquarters at 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is undertaking an 
appeal for funds to meet this emergency overhead ex- 
pense, and an appeal for clothes for distribution. As 
funds are available the committee will plan to serve 
one hot meal a day to the undernourished children. 

The American Friends Service Committee is 

absolutely neutral in this work. The children of the 
strikers’ families—and the strike breakers’ families 
too—will receive clothes and food if it is found that 
they need it. The purpose of the American Friends 
Service Committee in undertaking this relief work is 
to relieve suffering—to alleviate the difficult conditions 
of living which the strike has produced—not in any 
way to help settle the complex issues that are the root 
of the present strike. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XLI. 


“One Hundred Years Ago in New York” 


Johannes 


choice of a book or a picture from his library 
as a keepsake. I took “The Diary of Philip 
Hone,” edited by Bayard Tuckerman, and 
published in two volumes by Appleton in 1889. Be- 
cause my brother-in-law often had read aloud to me 
from the work on my visits to his home, and because I 
felt that he would be glad to have me choose it, I 
picked out this work from thousands of others. Re- 
cently we have been reading it aloud. It is a vivid 
picture of life in New York between 1828 and 1851. 
Never intended for publication, it perhaps is all the 
more interesting and truthful on this account. 

Philip Hone was born in New York in 1780, 
went into business and amassed a modest fortune by 
1820, and then retired to improve his mind and to 
serve his fellows. After a trip to Europe he bought a 
house at 235 Broadway opposite City Hall Park, the 
principal park of New York at that time, paying 
$25,000 for it. It was one of the largest mansions of 
New York, and became a center of its social life. 
He entertained distinguished people from Europe— 
like Charles Dickens, Captain Marryat, Count Ney, 
and Fanny Kemble—and leading citizens from other 
states, like Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, who 
“made his house their rendezvous while passing 
through the city.” 

Probably no man ever gave New York a better 
administration as mayor than Mr. Hone. He repre- 
sented the growing city socially as well as politically, 
kept himself above partisan politics in his official acts, 
and showed fine business ability in what is essentially 
a great business task. 

On the boards of many business enterprises and 
charitable institutions, he lived a useful life. Mr. 
Tuckerman says of him: ‘He had personal gifts which 
extended the influence due to his character. Tall 
and spare, his bearing was distinguished, his face 
handsome and refined, his manners courtly, of what is 
known as the old school, his tact great... . He hada 
ready wit. . . . He always had a spirited horse, and 
for many years his figure was a familiar sight as he 
rode up and down Broadway.”’ 

After his term as mayor he began to keep a diary, 
at first in a fragmentary way, and then in more detail 
and with growing interest and pleasure. His editor 
had twenty-eight quarto volumes to work with, and 
in the two large volumes published we have only 
about a quarter of the material. But it is important 
as well as interesting. This man, in touch with states- 
men, inventors, artists, actors, writers, merchants, 
“saw New York grow from a town of 20,000 inhabitants 
to a city of 500,000; he saw the residence portion of 
the city extend up Broadway to Union Square, up 
Fifth Avenue as far as Twentieth Street. And in all 
this enormous growth and the changes it involved 
he had borne an influential part.” 

Tuckerman calls him ‘a Knickerbocker (de- 
scendant of the old Dutch families) who gloried in 


the progress of his native city,” and ‘an American 
who recognized no division of North and South.” 

The Madame has had a family interest in the 
reading, for her father, who died in New York in 1891, 
was born there in 1821, and her grandfather came 
there from New Jersey and settled about 1805. 
So the family life covers the interesting period which 
Hone describes. Her father has told her about going 
to the public market in Gansevoort Street with his 
father and hearing him speak Dutch to the market 
women, although English of course was his daily 
language. The Madame’s mother, also a New Yorker, 
has told her of going horseback riding with her father 
“way out of the city to what is now 28d Street,” 
where she was thrown from her horse near a large 
farmhouse. And one of the sayings of her dignified 
older brother, handed down in the family, is “‘Ben- 
nie wants to walk on Piff Avenue (Fifth Avenue) and 
see pigs.” 

Back in 1828 we find Mr. Hone on a visit to 
Boston going out to Quincy to call on John Quincy 
Adams and to study the granite quarries, and visiting 
the wonderful new Quincy Market, 536 feet long, 
under the guidance of Mayor Quincy. 

Returning to New York they were able to make 
the journey in just twenty-four hours, as the following 
entry attests: 

“Friday, Sept. 19,1828. We started for Providence 
at twelve o’clock; came to Dedham, ten miles, to 
dinner. A fine morning, with fair wind, made the 
latter part of our voyage very pleasant, and we ar- 
rived in New York at twelve o’clock noon, having 
performed the voyage from Providence in seventeen 
hours and a half.”’ 

One hundred years ago, public speeches still had 
some substance to them. He records that on Novem- 
ber 8 he “formed one of a large collection of gentlemen 
who assembled at the City Hall and walked in pro- 
cession to the Middle Dutch Church’ to listen to a 
eulogium upon the character of the late Governor De 
Witt Clinton prepared by Dr. Hosack at the joint 
request of a committee of citizens and the Literary 
and Philosophical Society. “The doctor’s oration or 
memoir was extremely interesting and secured the 
attention of a highly respectable audience during the 
whole of its delivery, which occupied two hours and 
a quarter although he left out one-half of that he had 
prepared. This part will be restored in the publica- 
tion of the work.” 

The New York of 1928 is witnessing the slow but 
steady construction of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. In this diary of 1828 we find an entry which 
is the first record of the project. It may cheer other 
churches to discover that it took the Episcopalians 
a century to realize the ideal. 

“Friday, November 14. Visited the asylum this 
morning accompanied by Mr. Richards, dined with 
Mr. D.S. Jones. On my return home the Bishop, who 
had made an appointment with me at Mr. D.S. Jones’, 
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called at my house and proposed in confidence the 
plan of a cathedral to be erected on Washington 
Square. (The site of to-day is several miles to the 
north.) The idea of a magnificent diocesan church is 
a very imposing one and strikes my mind favorably, 
and it is certain that the location suggested by the 
Bishop is the best in the city and can be obtained at a 
moderate price. . . . But where is the money, where 
the public spirit, where the liberality, to carry such a 
noble plan into execution? Above all who will take 
alead init? I can not; I am already engaged in more 
business of this kind than I can do justice to. . . 
It is possible that this glorious project may one of 
these days be carried into effect and I believe this is 
the first time it ever has been hinted.” 

Riding home from dinner that day with Martin 
Van Buren, then Governor-elect, afterward President, 
he interested him in the improvement of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal. Before the year ended coal 
came into New York on the sloop Toleration from 
Kingston, “‘the first fruit of that canal.” And as 1828 
ends we find him giving a supper to Isaac Hone, 
Charles Anthon and Peter van Schaick and their 
wives. 

Most interesting light is thrown on travel condi- 
tions seventy-five and a hundred years ago. 

“The rapidity of traveling,’ he writes, “as- 
tonishes us who remember how it worked before the 
use of steam and the invention of railroads, when a 
week was consumed in the voyage to Albany, and it 
was a day’s journey and a hard one, too, from thence 
to Saratoga. Now we dine in Saratoga and arrive in 
New York before people are stirring.” 

Having made the trip so often between Boston 
and Washington and New York and Washington, I 
took special note of a trip to Washington in March, 
1830. What takes us five hours took him two and 
one-half days. Taking the steamboat Thistle from 
the Battery at six in the morning, he landed at Bruns- 
wick, N. J., at ten, traveling over New York and 
Raritan Bays. “Then,” he says, “the passengers 
started immediately in nine post-coaches.” Nine 
miles below Trenton on the Delaware River they 
took the steamboat Swan, which landed them in 
Philadelphia at six that night—twelve hours from New 
York. Both land and water travel were by the 
Union Line, which had been running only nine days, 
he says, but whose “accomodations” were ‘very 
good.” Staying over night at Philadelphia, the next 
day he took a steam packet on down the Delaware, 
a four and one-half hour voyage, to Newcastle, thence 
by stages across the peninsula to the waters of the 
Chesapeake at Frenchtown, and by boat again on 
Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore—ten hours more. 
Had he gone on directly by stagecoach the next 
morning after breakfast, he would have been in 
Washington at half-past two in the afternoon. In 
fact he lingered a week in Baltimore, where he was 
well entertained. His description of his visit to the 
venerable Charles Carroll of Carrollton, ninety-four 
years old, the only surviving signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is delightful. 

He was invited to Boston to make the first trip 
on the railroad out of that city. By boat and stage- 
coach he came to Boston and by boat and stagecoach 


he departed, but while there he had this experience: 

“June 4 (1834). The director and a number of 
invited gentlemen met at the depot of the company 
at nine o’clock and made the first trip on the railroad 
under the direction of Captain McNeill, the chief 
engineer, and his assistants. The train of carriages 
was attached to a locomotive and we went on very 
well to within a short distance of Dedham, where a 
collation had been provided with champagne, punch, 
etc. While we were partaking of this the engineers 
indulged the country folk, men, women and children, 
by riding them on the road a few miles, after which 
we returned at an accelerated speed and came in 
town ten miles in twenty-five minutes.” 

Many famous names appear in his account of 
his visit to Washington. There seems to have been 
an entree everywhere for Philip Hone. At the Su- 
preme Court he was presented to the judges and had 
an interesting talk with that great and good man 
John Marshall. Hone was a Federalist and a Whig. 
He respected Jackson but did not go to the White 
House. Later he helped receive him in New York. 
But practically every other man of prominence he 
seems to have met at dinner while in Washington. 
“T dined with Mr. Webster,”’ he writes, ‘“where I met 
General Harrison, Governor Tyler of Virginia, Mr. 
Edward Everett and Mr. Silsbee of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Grundy of Tennessee, Count de Menon, Mr. 
Vaughan, Mr. Devereux, Professor MeVickar, his 
daughter, etc.,” the very names speaking of that 
country-wide and world-wide atmosphere, then as now 
one of the most charming things about Washington. 

This, however, was only thirty years after the 
seat of government had been established there; Wash- 
ington was very unfinished. When he left, we find the 
entry: “I took my leave of the magnificent Wilder- 
ness at nine o’clock and a very pleasant ride (stage- 
coach) of five hours and a half brought me to Bal- 
timore.”’ To-day the fast expresses do it in forty-five 
minutes. 

Everything of course was on a different scale. 
To see friends off for Europe, he did not drive over to 
a pier. He took a steamboat down the harbor to the 
ship anchored between Governor’s and Bedloe’s Islands. 
There were “thirty-six passengers.’’ He attended the 
Commencement of Columbia College at St. John’s 
Church (1880). Nineteen young gentlemen received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and five the degree of 
Master of Arts. In 1927 in all courses Columbia con- 
ferred 4,264 degrees. 

Those of us who have suffered from long-winded 
speeches and the nonsense peddled about under the 
title ‘one hundred per cent American,” are amused 
as we read this account of the fair of the American 
Institute, dated October 14, 1830: 

“In the evening Mr. Tristram Burgess, the great 
champion of the American system, delivered an address 
before the members of the institution and a large 
number of spectators, at the new court-room in the 
apartments formerly of the American Museum. I 
had the mistfortune to be one of the audience, and 
was tired out by a heavy, inappropriate jumble of 
far-fetched facts and unimaginable imaginings, and 
left the place before the oration was concluded. I 
marvel much that the members of the institute, with 
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their professed aversion to importation, and their 
encouragement of home manufactures, should import 
nonsense from Rhode Island when we have so good a 
stock of the indigenous article.” 

One of the great sights of my first trip to New 
York about 1884 was the old Astor House. We went 
in to have some Little Neck clams. We called it the 
old Astor House, but it was only fifty years old, as 
the following record attests: “May 1 (1834). Mr As- 
tor commenced the demolition this morning of the 
valuable buildings on the block fronting Broadway, 
from Barclay to Vesey Street, on which ground his 
great hotel is to be erected. The dust and rubbish 
will be almost intolerable; but the establishment will 
be agreat public advantage and the edifice an ornament 
to the city, and for centuries to come will serve, as it 
was probably intended, as a monument to its wealthy 
proprietor.”” Not even one century did the hotel 
hold its own against the insatiable demand for business 
space in lower Manhattan. 


P. T. Barnum, 
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The Great Western in 1838 made the passage from 
England in the unprecedented time of fifteen days, 
Mr. Hone refers to the sensation the vessel created, 
and adds: ‘Steamers will continue to be the fashion 
until some more dashing adventurer of the go-ahead 
tribe shall demonstrate the practicability of balloon 
navigation, and gratify their impatience by a voyage 
over and not wpon the blue waters in two days instead 
of as many weeks, thereby escaping the rocks and 
shoals and headlands which continue yet to fright 
the minds of timid passengers and cautious navi- 
gators.”’ 

Mr. Hone adds that in “this day of mechanical 
and scientific miracles” one ought not to doubt, but 
after the experience he himself has had with such 
wonderful sailing vessels as the England and the 
Sylvie de Grasse he would hesitate before he trusted 
himself either to the air god or the fire god “‘over this 
rivulet of blue water of three thousand miles in width 
which separates us from the land of our fathers.” 


the Universalist ° 


Harvey W. Root 


sincere interest in the church, and prob- 
ably as much influenced in his daily actions 
by religious convictions as the majority 
of bankers, lawyers, and big business men in the pews 
of any denomination. Doubt of this in the past has 
been largely due to the difficulty experienced by the 
average person in conceiving of showmanship and 
religion in the same individual, as well as the fact that 
his was an unpopular denomination and his advanced 
and liberal views concerning many matters and 
standards of life were at variance with popular opinion. 
Until the ratio between profession and practise rises 
materially throughout the membership of all de- 
nominations, until real consistency is much more 
common and human perfection something more than 
a distant ideal, there is little warrant for assuming 
that Barnum’s religion was not as genuine as that of 
other men, and it is quite possible that the average 
churchman of his day would have made no better 
showing if exposed to the same revealing glare of the 
limelight. 

A century ago religion in New England was still 
a vitally dominating and important factor, and at 
the time of Barnum’s birth it was a practical impos- 
sibility to grow up in a New England community 
and not come in contact with the religious problem, 
and the more able intellectually a person was the 
more certain and severe the contact; and Barnum was 
no exception. During a period which covers his 
childhood and early youth Bethel had but one church 
to serve its religious needs. Nominally it was Pres- 
byterian, but by some strange combining of cireum- 
stance it had in its pulpit a man of a stamp uncommon 
enough in any time, rare indeed then, who was able 
to hold in his congregation the scattering representa- 


*Reprinted from ‘“‘The Unknown Barnum,” by Harvey W. 
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tion of other creeds and shades of belief, thus making 
it a real community church. Barnum’s mother was 
a regular attendant, and the future showman at a 
very early age, without regard to his wishes, became 
well acquainted with the hardness of Bethel pews, 
the tediousness of the long sermons, and the deadly 
winter chill of a building in which no provision for 
heating had been made. Very young, too, was he 
when forced to begin committing to memory the 
questions and answers of the Catechism and to at- 
tend the weekly session of the Sunday school. Not 
much in it to attract, seemingly, though it furnished 
something in the way of decided change and break 
to separate and punctuate the weeks, and until the 
boy was grown enough to be out in the world earning 
his own way this regular habit of attending church 
and Sunday school with his mother persisted, and 
even after he was working at Grassy Plain, and 
boarding there, Sunday morning always found him 
in the little Bethel church with his mother; and 
though the years brought changes in views and en- 
vironment, the stamp of these early impressions was 
never entirely worn away. 

It was not a sweet doctrine which the developing 
boy came in touch with. “Educated im the strictest 
so-called ‘orthodox faith’” is the expression which he 
uses in describing the experience, which means that 
all through his tender years there was the constant 
reiteration of the tenets and theory of a religion in 
which the wrath of a great, all-powerful, and ever- 
present personal God, exacting meticulous obedience 
and punishing anything less with endless and terrible 
torments, was the dominating conception, and fear 
the compelling motive. “It was a faith,’ Barnum 
wrote once, “which painted God as so revengeful a 
being that you could hardly distinguish the difference 
between God and the devil.’”’ During the first years 
of his teens he attended meetings where word pictures 
of an ever-burning physical hell were so vivid and 
real, the warning call to repentance so insistent, and 
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the nervous tension raised with such artistry, that 
the result was shrieks and groans on the part of those 
most susceptible. From these services the lad went 
to his home so impressed that in the “utmost sin- 
cerity’”’ he prayed to be taken out of the world as a 
means of being “‘saved from hell.” 

Later came the inevitable bouts, questionings, 
the application of his strong reasoning powers to 
the problem, and a struggle which only those who 
have been through a similar harrowing experience 
can fully appreciate. The years of unquestioning 
acceptance had given the orthodox conception so 
strong a hold that the idea of any other view came 
as a shock, so much of a one that he says, ‘when I 
first heard of the doctrine of the Universalists I felt 
so utterly astonished that I thought I’d drop dead,” 
but when the strife was over he had avoided the ex- 
tremes of sneering unbelief or fanatical and smug 
assurance of orthodox salvation and accepted the 
Universalist belief in a God whose “mercy endureth 
forever,’ and he consistently adhered to this position 
in religious matters throughout the rest of his life. 
While it must have been difficult’ to reconcile the 
standards drilled into him as a boy with much that 
he came in contact with during the early part of his 
career, there is some evidence to show that he at- 
tempted to keep in touch with religious matters 
even after he was on the road for himself. 

Although Barnum once wrote, “I have been al- 
most as much a theologian as a showman all my life,”’ 
and though he identified himself with the Universalist 
faith, and after going to Bridgeport to live, regularly 
attended the Universalist church there, it was not 
until late in life that he actually became a member. 
Evidently he felt the same bar to church member- 
ship which has held many a reputable man from it, 
for during his fortieth year he wrote: “I am not a 
member of the Universalist Church or Society. I 
believe in the truth of their doctrine, but, feeling 
myself unworthy a membership in any religious 
society, I do not wish the Universalists to be con- 
sidered as answerable for my actions, be they good or 
bad.” 

His finally joining the church was due to the 
strategy of the Universalist pastor in Bridgeport. 
One day the latter called at the Barnum home and 
told the showman that he wanted his advice concern- 
ing a certain church matter. Barnum assured him of 
his interest and willingness to be helpful and the 
clergyman proceeded. “There is,” he said, “a man 
who attends our church most regularly and gives 
generously toward its support. He is upright and 
honorable, actively interested in church matters, a 
believer in the Universalist creed, and in every way a 
credit and strength to the church, but he is not a 
member.”’ The matter was discussed in detail by the 
two men, with no names mentioned, until Barnum 
had declared that he believed under such circumstances 
the man should become a member, when the clergy- 
man, looking straight at him, said solemnly: 

“Mr. Barnum, ‘thou art the man.’ ” 

He was successful in thus trying to drive home 
his point, and the impression made so deep and con- 
vincing that in a comparatively short time Barnum 
was taken into membership. 


Fortunately there is no need for speculation re- 
garding Barnum’s religious opinions, for he left be- 
hind him very definite statements concerning them. 
His belief in the being of God was beyond argument. 
“T do not, indeed, insist,’”’ he wrote, “that a man must 
accept my definition or conception of Deity; but some 
conception which does not rob Him of the necessary 
attributes of His being. He may say‘with Arnold, ‘A 
power not ourselves which makes for righteousness.’ 
Very well; if only Arnold’s God continues to make 
for righteousness, Universalism is assured. If, how- 
ever, one is able to say with Jesus, ‘Our Father who 
art in heaven,’ the argument is still stronger. To 
him who believes neither of these ideas of God nor 
their equivalent, I can make no argument which will 
avail.” For those who loved to prepare a ‘‘fusillade 
of texts” or “culled one here or there regardless of 
context,” or an ‘‘exegesis which makes one text from 
some old fighting Hebrew’s conception of God as 
‘angry endlessly’ outweigh fifty texts stating his 
better conception that His mercy endureth forever,”’ 
Barnum had “only contempt,” and he believed ‘‘the 
Word of God to men did not cease when the New 
Testament canon closed,” but that “still is the -best 
thought of the best men in all lands the ever-speaking 
Word of God.” To present-day thought there is 
nothing very startling in these views; in fact, they 
would fairly express the feeling of many a man con- 
sidered a conservative, and still, when Barnum was 
more than twenty years old his testimony was re- 
fused in a Connecticut court because he held them. 

He resented the distortions and caricatures of 
the Universalist belief and the attacks which he de- 
clared were only against a willful or ignorant parody 
of it. “It is rather absurd,” he wrote, “to suppose 
saints and sinners shut up all together within four 
jeweled walls and playing on harps, whether they like 
it or not, and I have faint hopes that after another 
hundred years or so it will begin to dawn on the 
minds of those to whom this idea is such a weight, 
that nobody with any sense holds it or ever did hold 
it.’ To Barnum, “heaven in its essential nature’ 
was not a locality but a “moral and spiritual status,” 
and salvation was attaining it and not “securing one 
place and avoiding another.” 

Barnum’s whole nature rebelled at the idea of a 
cruel God. “If I had almighty power,” he exclaimed 
once in an address, “‘and could take a pebble and give 
it life, knowing beforehand that fifty-nine seconds out 
of every sixty would be extreme misery, I would be a 
monster, yet this is how God was described, and people 
talk about loving such a being! I don’t believe in 
making people love God by frightening them. Would 
my grandchildren love me more if I told them I would 
cut off their hands if they didn’t love me?” 

Against this picture of divine wrath was Bar- 
num’s belief in a tender and merciful God, a belief 
which he indirectly outlined once as follows: “‘I wish 
to contrast two utterances,” he said, ‘‘and leave you 
to judge which is the noblest. The first is the ut- 
terance of Mr. Talmadge, at Chautauqua, who said: 
Nearly all the heterodox people I know of believe all 
are coming out at the same destiny without regard to 
faith and character—Nero and Wesley, Guiteau 
and Garfield. I turn away from such a debauched 
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heaven. Against that caldron and beastliness I place 
the two destinies of the Bible forever and forever 
apart.’ This is the surviving remnant of the idea 
once so vividly preached that the saints in heaven 
need the sight of hell to complete their joys. The 
other utterance, in contrast to the above, is Hawthorne’s 
in ‘Glimpses of English Poverty.’ He says of the 
wretched London poor: ‘How difficult to believe that 
anything so precious as a germ of immortal growth 
can have been plunged into this cesspool of vice! 
Oh, what a mystery! Slowly, slowly, as after grop- 
ing at the bottom of a deep, noisome pool, my hope 
struggles upward to the surface, bearing the half- 
drowned body of a child and bearing it aloft for its 
own life, and my own life, and all our lives. Unless 
these slime-clogged nostrils can be made capable 
of inhaling celestial air, I know not how the purest 
and most intellectual of us can reasonably expect to 
taste a breath of it. The whole question of eternity 
is staked there. Ifa single one of those helpless little 
ones is lost, the world is lost.’ Which of these two 
sentiments is most like the Jesus of the people?” 

In another speech Barnum declared that ‘Uni- 
versalism is a practical faith and a common-sense one. 
It is a reasonable belief that we shall be dealt with 
according to our works, and that is universalism pure 
and simple. My pity goes out, though, to some of 
the old veteran church folks who really believe their 
faith is all they have to depend on for salvation—men 
who have attended prayer meeting for years and yet 


have never been caught doing good to their fellow . 


men. They are like the old miser who, when asked 
what he gave to others, said: ‘What I give is nothing 
to nobody.’ A good person asks for bread, and they 
give a prayer instead of a potato. Give him both— 
but give the potato first.” 

Although one of the greatest of publicity men, 
and believing that the church should use “printer’s 
ink” freely, Barnum was nevertheless strongly opposed 
to sensationalism in the pulpit. This feeling is evi- 
dent in a published statement in Bridgeport replying 
to what he considered an unjust and unwarranted 
attack upon the members of the ballet connected with 
the Greatest Show on Earth. After refuting each 
charge specifically he adds the following paragraph: 
“The fact is, there are sensational preachers who 
ought to have been showmen. I know more than one 
doctor of divinity in this country and England who 
has mistaken his vocation, and to whom I would 
gladly give $10,000 a year for his services as showman. 
The East Bridgeport man, however, is far below the 
mark. He doesn’t exhibit genius worth a tenth part 
of that sum. As a friend I advise him to discontinue 
circus pranks in the pulpit of which a dime museum 
manager would feel ashamed.” 

Barnum’s interest in the Universalist Church 
did not end with his regular attendance at the Sun- 
day-morning services. He served on the board of 
trustees and at its first meeting after he was elected to 
it the principal matter under consideration was a 
leak over the Sunday school room. There was a more 
or less ineffectual discussi n of the leak and what 
to do about it, to which Bernum listened in silence, 
but finally becoming impatient at the lack of deci- 
sion, broke in with the remark: 


“Come, come, we can’t let the ship sink for want 
of a bucket of tar.” 

He also made it a point to attend the annual 
conventions, took part in the deliberations, and was 
frequently one of the principal speakers, and when- 
ever the convention met in Bridgeport entertained 
many of the delegates at his home. Another evidence 
of his interest in Universalism were the large gifts 
which he made to Tufts College. He enjoyed con- 
tact with clergymen, not only in his own denomina- 
tion, but in others as well, and throughout his life 
numbered many of them among his friends and ac- 
quaintances, and of these not a few had distinguished 
reputations. 

Being both a showman and a churchman, he was 
peculiarly fitted to criticize the church’s attitude 
toward amusements, and in doing this disclosed a 
liberal view of which even to-day the church is slow 
to realize the wisdom. ‘I have no doubt,’’ he wrote 
in 1878, “that the practical indifference of the Chris- 
tian Church has done much to lower the standard of 
public amusements. Had the church in earlier days 
wisely made use of the means within its power of 
affording the people innocent, instructive, and profit- 
able recreation instead of insisting upon the relin- 
quishment of almost every amusement, popular en- 
tertainments would more certainly be exercising their 
legitimate functions to-day not only in affording 
necessary recreation, but in being powerful agencies of 
reform. That indifference should no longer exist in a 
Christian community. Morose Christianity may stifle 
but it can not kill the natural love of cheerfulness. 
Asceticism can not make so many noble-minded men 
and women, nor form so many generous hearts, as a 
cheerful religious liberty which allows a reasonable 
enjoyment of all the good things of life.” 

How different, possibly, might have been the 
position and influence of the church to-day had it 
possessed more minds large and broad enough to see 
its opportunity from Barnum’s standpoint. Cer- 
tainly if there was ever an example of the opposite 
to a “morose Christian” it was Barnum, who once 
had lettered on his carriage doors the motto, ‘‘Love 
God and be merry.”” But though his was a cheerful 
religion, it was not alone a thing of clear skies and 
briliant sunshine. When the days came that he 
looked back on life, when strength ebbed, when the 
hope of restored health faded and he was face to face 
with the great adventure, it was an apparent bulwark 
and source of strength, enabling him to say, ““Not my 
will, but thine, be done,” and because Barnum was a 
showman, because he loved publicity, sought it and 
found it, because he was more liberal than his age, 
who is qualified to say that his religious experience 
was less real, less genuine, less Christian, than the 
multitude of more obscure individuals who have 
clung to a sterner creed? 

* * * 


So oft the doing of God’s will 
Our foolish wills undoeth! 
And yet what idle dream breaks ill 
Which morning light subdueth, 
And who would murmur or misdoubt, 
When God’s great sunrise finds him out? 
Mrs. Browning. 
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Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XIX. The True Greatness of Jesus* 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


“Fe spake as one having authority.’’—Matt. 7 : 29. 


NIHEING that it is no longer possible, in the 
light of the truer understanding of the na- 
ture of the New Testament yielded by the 
further critical studies of recent years, to 
hold the traditional view of Jesus, what is left for us 
to think and believe about him? Can we lift or pierce 
the veil which loving adoration has put over his face 
sufficiently to behold the light of his countenance 
and trace the lineaments of his real character? If 
we do this, shall we still find him uniquely great, 
lofty, spiritually sublime, and worthy of our pro- 
foundest homage? I answer, yes. 

Of course there is always the play of imagination; 
and our affections, even more than our reasonings, 
shape the work of the imagination. For we are crea- 
tive beings by nature, we have ideas, we form concep- 
tions, we see visions and dream dreams, we build 
ideals, we paint pictures in our minds, and then we 
cherish what we have thus begotten. In this way 
it has come to pass that, out of the reverent thought, 
the grateful and holy love, the sincere adoration and 
yearning aspiration, of millions of Christian souls in 
all the centuries, there has grown up a vast, com- 
posite Ideal known as Jesus the Christ, Jesus the 
Superman, the God-Man or Man-God, pre-existent 
and heaven-descended, “‘who for us men and our 
salvation”? came into our lower world to suffer and 
die and atone for the sins of a fallen race. There has 
been absolutely no limit to this fond exaltation of 
Jesus; it has not stopped short of his full Deification; 
and nearly all the Christians throughout the world 
still sing and pray to him as ‘“‘very God of very God.” 

We now know that this process was already well 
under way by the middle of the first century, that it 
-was carried much further by the end of the century, 
and that it was completed and crystallized by the 
Council of Nicea in A. D. 325. 

But we are trying in these days to get back of 
all this idealization and to see, if we can, the historic 
reality behind it. It is a difficult task, but possible. 

Speaking only for myself, with such literary and 
spiritual insight as I am capable of and after many 
years of earnest reflection, I beg to express my sincere 
convictions. 

1. I think of Jesus as a Jewish peasant, born of 
human parents by natural generation, and reared 
amid the simple conditions of village and rural life 
in Galilee, with its thriving towns not far from his 
home. When I say “born of human parents by nat- 
ural generation,” I do not exclude spiritual in- 
fluences. Who knows, first of all, what degree of 
physical purity there was in his family lineage? 
We can only guess. And who knows what beauty of 
soul characterized his mother, even though the 
story of her own immaculate conception has to be 
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rejected as wholly gratuitous? When a modern 
physician will tell an expectant young mother that 
the unborn child that she carries under her heart will 
be molded to no small extent by her own thoughts 
and feelings, good or bad, her desires, her likes and 
dislikes, her loves and hatreds, her fears and hopes, 
her joys and sorrows, her very dreams of beauty or 
her ugly disposition and wretched forecasts—who 
shall say that Mary’s moral and religious qualities 
may not have had a great deal to do with making 
Jesus what he was? Again I say we can only guess; 
but I would not deny that what the Bible calls “the 
Holy Spirit” or “the spirit of the living God” was 
somehow working in the ancestry and the parentage 
of this great and good man to produce him for a needy 
world. 

2. I think of him as imbibing, in his home and 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, the great ideas and 
the devout, patient faith of his ancient race. Re- 
ligiously it was the most gifted race of antiquity, 
and perhaps the most sorely afflicted. The essential 
spirit of its long search for the Divine, with all its 
anguish and its unquenched hope, was distilled into 
his sensitive, ardent young soul as he heard the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament read and explained, 
or read them himself, or breathed the simple and loyal 
pieties of his kindred and neighbors. This heritage, 
this culture, was doubtless of unmeasured significance; 
I do not question for a moment that it had great po- 
tency in forming his outlook and shaping his ten- 
dencies. 

For one thing, the atmosphere of his time was 
full of the general messianic expectation. Devout 
souls were still looking for the consolation of Israel, 
still believing that God would somehow visit His 
people soon and redeem them out of their national 
humiliation in their galling subjection to Rome. 
So they dreamed and talked of the coming kingdom 
of God; and it could not be otherwise than that the 
fine spirit of Jesus should be stirred by these deep, 
solemn longings. 

At length the news reached Galilee of John the 
Baptist preaching in the wilderness of Judea, a hun- 
dred or more miles away, summoning the people to re- 
pentance, and warning them of an impending day of 
judgment that they might “flee from the wrath to 
come.’’ Jesus went down there to see and hear the 
fiery prophet, and was baptized of John in the Jordan 
River. Profoundly impressed, there came upon him 
an overwhelming sense of the Divine presence and 
power, producing the conviction that God was indeed 
about to manifest His glory in a new crisis, a new de- 
velopment of His providence, and the beginning of a 
new age for His faithful servants. But he did not 
think so much of the wrath of God as the love of God; 
he experienced a fresh, vivid apprehension of the 
Fatherhood of God, and he longed to tell men that 
he and they were all sons of God, children of the 
Divine Paternity, and should all purify their souls 
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by living in righteousness, holiness and peace. The 
Kingdom of God was indeed “at hand,” but it was 
to be a spiritual kingdom, not a political rebellion 
or an economic reform; hence a true spirit—reverent, 
grateful, trustful, loving, gentle, magnanimous, kind 
—ruust be the one essential qualification for entering it. 

3. Thus did Jesus begin his ministry, and I think 
of him as cherishing the great, ardent hope of winning 
his countrymen to an acceptance of this his spiritual 
conception of the nature of the kingdom. All the 
rest was incidental and casual, more or less unplanned 
and unexpected. He never swerved from this funda- 
mental position despite misunderstanding, opposition, 
persecution, failure, and martyrdom. So in his short 
public career, with its swift changes from popular 
acclaim to official hatred, he proved himself, as Mr. 
J. Middleton Murry says, a “man with the genius for 
a transcendent vision of life and the power to live and 
die for this vision.” The incidents and utterances 
recorded in the fragmentary narratives which we call 
the Synoptic Gospels, as I read them with such sym- 
pathetic discernment as I possess, seeing often “be- 
tween the lines,” give this impression to my own mind. 

What, then, was the true greatness of Jesus? 
In what did his real greatness consist? 

1. Not in his miracle-working power. The stories 
of the miracles are mainly an aftermath, part and 
parcel of the process of idealization and glorification 
which set in very early, and are largely fictitious— 
not related purposely to deceive or misrepresent, but 
honestly and lovingly to magnify his official character 
and his divine mission. That back of them there were 
some remarkable healings and some other evidences 
of unusual psychic force in his influence over people 
I do not doubt. These were sufficient, in an un- 
critical, wonder-loving age, to give rise to those ac- 
counts which have been deemed veritable histories 
of miraculous performances, which most Christians 
have always cited as proof of the Divinity of Jesus. 
To me, it cheapens him rather than exalts him to 
think of him chiefly as a worker of miracles, a sort of 
heavenly thaumaturgist—although perhaps for the 
vast millions of yearning, undiscriminating souls 
this conception has been the great magnet to draw 
them to him. 

2. Nor did his greatness consist in his possessing 
a superhuman nature. The idea that he had such a 
nature, being both God and man, is another product 
of the process of idealization and glorification which 
I have alluded to, and another evidence of the strong 
disposition of mankind to see in the marvelous a 
proof of the Divine. If Jesus could jump off the 
pinnacle of the temple and not be hurt, he would 
surely be more than human; if he could turn water 
into wine, or feed five thousand with a few loaves and 
fishes, or raise Lazarus from the grave after being 
three days dead and beginning to decay, he would 
certainly be God. Always and everywhere people 
have considered the miraculous more wonderful than 
the natural, and have believed the great and mighty— 
their heroes, kings, conquerors, emperors, potentates, 
prophets, seers, popes and priests—to be somehow 
supernaturally empowered and guided. 
pathetic testimony to man’s instinctive hunger for 
manifestations of God’s glory and presence and 
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providence in our human world. Jesus made no claim 
to anything like this; he never called himself God, or 
made himself equal to God, but humbled himself 
and became obedient even unto death; and he is 
reported to have said, when asked for some sign of 
his divine power, “An evil and an adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign.”” Thus he repudiated ma- 
terialistic suggestions and sought ever to lift the 
thought of the people to a spiritual plane. 

3. To me, the true greatness of Jesus consisted 
precisely in this exalted spirituality. He had a clear- 
ness and depth of insight, a purity and force of moral 
sentiment, a range and reach of soul, that gave him 
an exceptional understanding of divine things. And 
he saw the divine in the human—not only in outward 
nature, but in the heart and life of man, in family 
relationships, in sympathy and love, in justice and 
friendliness, in forgiveness and long-suffering, in 
trust and gratitude and prayer. God to him was the 
Supreme Reality; his consciousness of God was un- 
questioned and profound; he seemed to live daily in a 
most vital and blessed communion with Him, whom 
he never wearied of calling ‘‘the Father,” ‘“‘my Father,” 
“your heavenly Father.’”’ For men were the eternal 
children of God, and to bring them into a happy 
realization of this relationship, and thus into brother- 
ly fellowship with one another, was his constant aim. 
His ideas were large and lofty, his mind clear as crystal, 
his heart pure as gold. No wonder that men said of 
him afterward that he was “without spot or blemish 
or any such thing,” and that Pilate is reported to 
have stated, “I find no fault in him!’ 

4, Another mark of the greatness of Jesus is to 
be seen in his conception of the Kingdom of God. 
At a time when current thinking and desire seemed 
to demand that he should head a movement for na- 
tional emancipation and social reform, he did not 
become a political leader or a mere reformer. He saw 
more deeply into the need of his people. That need 
was essentially spiritual—a cleansing of individual 
hearts, a rectification of conduct, an exemplification 
of God-like beneficence. What alone could save the 
world was a new spirit. Neither the Roman govern- 
ment nor a Jewish government could redeem men from 
sin; so long as sin was in the soul there could be 
neither peace nor true prosperity. Accordingly his 
first concern was to win men from sin, to lift them to 
a new and higher level of vital righteousness, to make 
them pure and just and kind and mutually helpful. 
He asked them to try to be like their heavenly Father, 
who made His sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sent His rain on the just and the unjust. He 
scorned no man, though he denounced the selfish and 
hardhearted; he sympathized with the poor and lowly; 
he welcomed little children and drew them to him. 
Precepts and parables full of spiritual truth fell from 
his lips so naturally and sincerely that his hearers, 
feeling their vital force, realized that “he spake as 
one having authority’’—the authority of inward ex- 
perience and certainty. He was dynamic, simple, 
absolutely genuine. Therefore his words were spirit 
and life, and people felt their winsome, uplifting, 
redeeming power. 4 

“Thus did he bring their glad souls daily 
By his glorious words into the Kingdom of the Spirit.” 
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5. One more element of his greatness which im- 
presses me was his consistency. He was at unity with 
himself, he had no divided personality, no divided 
allegiance. “He knew his own mind and heart, he was 
sure of ultimate realities, he held fast to the eternal 
verities. He did not palter or falter; though disap- 
pointed, he did not swerve from the path of rectitude; 
though defeated, he did not abjure either God or 
man. In all things and always he preserved the 
integrity of his own soul, and “he lived the precepts 
which he taught.’”’ Other men have done likewise, 
but none ever more completely; and most men who 
in this respect have resembled him have drawn 
inspiration from this example. ‘Though reviled, he 
reviled not again, neither was any guile found in his 
mouth.” Hence there was a degree of purity, sure- 
ness and strength in his teaching which both good 
men and bad have always acknowledged. Their souls 
have responded to his soul because the living truth in 
him spoke to the eternal best that was in them. He 
was a consistent, balanced, sane, heavenly-minded 
spirit—a seer, a poet, a prophet, a lover of God and 
man who proved himself faithful unto the uttermost, 
dying sublimely for his “transcendent vision of life.” 

Perhaps it will be thought that, in saying all 
these things, I am myself doing just what the New 
Testament writers unwittingly did—magnifying and 
glorifying him out of fond admiration. But I have 
tried to keep close to the facts which the New Testa- 
ment itself discloses to my mind, and I have not 
consciously said a word which these facts do not seem 
to me to warrant. 

Is it not an appealing conception which I here 
present of a great, good, gifted, beautiful soul, il- 
lumined by divine truth, surcharged with spiritual 
energy, vibrant with power to quicken other souls 
into newness of life, and radiant with the majesty and 
glory of holy love? Whatmore could oneask? What 
more does the traditional conception yield? 

Possibly the time has not come when such views 


A Great Citizen of 


York an impressive service was held Jan. 22 
in honor of one of the most distinguished 

#1| citizens which that section of the nation has 
produced. The beautiful stained glass window pre- 
sented to the Universalist church at Potsdam, N. Y., 
by Mrs. E. A. Merritt, Jr., in honor of General and 
Mrs. Edwin Atkins Merritt, was dedicated on that 
day. The window, which has as its subject ‘““The 
Good Shepherd,’’ was designed and executed by H. J. 
Horwood of Ogdensburg. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean of the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence University, was the 
principal speaker. The minister of the Potsdam 
church, the Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, presided and 
read the service of dedication. Dean Atwood took 
as his subject, “Recollections of General and Mrs. 
Merritt.” 

The service attracted wide attention and much 
newspaper publicity. The Watertown Standard pub- 
lished the address in full. Dean Atwood said in part: 
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can be generally promulgated; indeed it may not come 
for centuries. For the momentum of history is tre- 
mendous, and the institutions, customs and doctrines 
of Christendom will not be soon shaken. Neverthe- 
less here and there new students will make further 
researches, there will be increasing endeavors to 
ascertain truth and reality, and the heart of the 
modern world will more and more seek to draw near 
to the heart of the great, natural, human Jesus. 
Meanwhile let us have no quarrel with those who 
still live, and prefer to live, in the realm of pious 
fancy. Probably that is the only thing that holds 
and saves most of them. If they could not believe 
in Jesus as ‘‘Very God of Very God,” they would have 
no interest in him whatever. But, so believing, 
they may be led, they must be led, to learn some 
of his lessons, imbibe somewhat of his spirit, and 


slowly come to imitate to some extent his example. 


Perhaps, after all, these various over-beliefs 
about Jesus—the wonder-stories about his birth, the 
accounts of his miracles, the faith in his bodily resur- 
rection, and the worship of him as the Deity—may 
be regarded merely as embellishments, like the orna- 
mental carvings of fruits and flowers that decorate 
the capital of a granite pillar. The creative imagina- 
tion and love of the human soul will produce some 
such embellishments always, for it must idealize or 
it can not live. In the case of Jesus, he is intrinsically 
so worthy of admiration and affection that his dis- 
ciples may well chant his. praises if only they will re- 
member his own word, ‘“‘Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say?” 

So we are all brought back at last to’the footstool 
of this Great Teacher whose pleading invitation was 
and is and evermore shall be: “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is,easy, and my 
burden is light.’ 


the North Country 


“General Merritt represented the finest type of citizenship 
and manhood. The North Country can boast none in its roll 
of honored men that was nobler. He was much like Silas Wright 
in his simplicity, modesty and integrity. He surpassed that 
great man, I think, in his natural courtesy and in the inclusive- 
ness of his human interests. In his rugged uprightness he caught 
from the hills of Vermont, amidst which he first drew breath, 
something of their strength and stability. I have just read his 
‘Recollections,’ published in 1911, and I could not help remark- 
ing, ‘How happy must he have been who could enjoy such a ret- 
rospect! Here was a man who lived through nearly ninety 
years of stirring and notable events, played a not unimportant 
part in some of them, had associations, many of them intimate, 
with men of national and international fame, was placed more 
than once in very trying and difficult situations, and who came 
through it all with a record, not only of unblemished honor, but of 
rendering invaluable service time and again, evincing the sound- 
est judgment when most demanded, and, whatever the provoca- 
tion, of never once manifesting the petty, jealous, resentful spirit 
of his contemporaries. With such a record, how cheerfully he 
could go forward to any future. 

“Mrs. Merritt was a good model of what a wife should and 
may be. She was modest and unassuming, cherished the same 
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ideals as her husband, had like intellectual interests and was 
able to discuss domestic, political, or moral questions with in- 
telligence. She was thus not only a wise and capable woman but 
a true companion and a valued counsellor for her husband. 
She and Mr. Merritt kept open house and in an unpretentious 
but most hospitable manner seemed to delight to entertain their 
friends in their spacious home. In these days of talk of com- 
panionate or trial marriages, of easy divorces, of the eternal 
(so-called) triangle, how satisfying to contemplate this happy 
union, which, started when each was thirty years of age, con- 
tinued for fifty-four years and illustrated how rich and full life 
is when two persons, though with distinct individualities, mark 
you, intelligently share their trials, problems, sorrows, successes 
and joys with one another. 

“Their lives spanned an eventful period. During those 
more than eighty years what changes took place: they saw the 
wilderness of virgin forest around them cut off, the lumber mills 
and tanneries arise,and they saw them disappear. They wit- 
nessed the first railroads built in this section, both on the Rutland 
and the R. W. and O. General Merritt helped survey the road 
for the latter. They lived to see fine state roads intersecting 
one another all over the region where, as a young man, General 
Metrrit had carried a surveyor’s chain, and came to regard the 
automobile, undreamed of even in the days of their prime, as a 
commonplace of the life about them. They experienced some- 
thing of the privations and limitations that belonged to the earlier 
days of this region and they came to enjoy, themselves, the com- 
forts and conveniences that have been made possible by the 
remarkable hydro-electric development of recent years. The 
district school was the principal educational institution of this 
North Country when they began their married life. I recall 
hearing General Merritt tell how some big fellows planned to 
test him when he was teaching the Morley district and how he 
outwitted and discomfited them before they even got started. 
But they lived to see three higher institutions of learning spring 
up in their immediate neighborhood. Of two of them General 
Merritt, who was himself self-educated largely, was for many 
years the very efficient and active treasurer of the boards of 
trustees and contributed largely to make sure for them the 
promise of a greater future. Of the third—the Clarkson School 
of Technology - he was a trustee from its inception. 

“T think I am quite within the bounds of exact truth when I 
say that the fact that there is a normal school here in Potsdam 
is due more to the foresight, interest, wise judgment and inde- 
fatigable efforts of General Merritt than to any other one in- 
dividual. I happen to know how generously he again and again 
helped our university at Canton when its resources were very 
limited, and how, through his wide acquaintance with people of 
interest, he was able to win for it needed friends. It is quite 
noteworthy that, despite his distinguished career wherein the 
efficiency of his service was commended in the highest terms by 
those who knew its worth, he yet declared that perhaps his 
most valuable service was rendered in his later years when he 
was so intimately associated with these educational institutions. 
This interest Mrs. Merritt shared with him. 

“When the Civil War broke out, Mr. Merritt enlisted and 
was made quartermaster of the famous 60th New York Regiment 
of Volunteers. He was a splendid figure in military dress. His 
most important service, however, was not on the field of battle 
but as commissary of subsistence. When we recall in how many 
wars scandal has been associated with the department that had 
to do with furnishing supplies of food to the army, one can not be 
too thankful that this department in our Civil War was for so 
long a time in the hands of a man of such marked executive capaci- 
ty, such lofty patriotism and such unquestioned probity as Gen- 
eral Merritt. 

“Tt is perhaps of interest to know that General Merritt 
was one of the officers detailed to accompany the funeral train 
of Abraham Lincoln as it passed through New York State. I re- 
member his telling many incidents that he witnessed on that 
memorable journey. 

“He was accidentally but prominently associated with one 


of the most bitter factional quarrels that the Republican party 
or any party has ever known. The terms ‘stalwarts’ and ‘half- 
breeds’ are doubtless meaningless to many to-day, but they were 
very meaningful in the late seventies and early eighties of the 
last century. The ‘stalwarts’ represented a section led by the 
late Senator Roscoe Conkling, while the ‘half-breeds’ recognized 
James G. Blaine as their leader. Mr. Merritt, who had been 
known as a liberal Republican, would probably have been classed 
with the ‘half-breeds,’ but he was no partisan. He had been 
appointed, at first surveyor, and then collector of the Port of 
New York. Because President Hayes had pitched upon him as 
the man to abolish the spoils system and establish civil service 
reform in connection with these offices, it was a real task, for no- 
where was the old slogan ‘To the victors belong the spoils’ more 
honored. General Merritt succeeded in this in a way that won 
the unstinted praise of President Hayes and the emphatic en- 
dorsement of the great business interests of the metropolis. As 
with his administration of the general consulate in London, he 
introduced an efficiency that had never characterized this office 
before. Public office with him was always a public trust. 

“Tt was expected that General Merritt would be continued 
in the collectorship by President Garfield, but without a word 
to General Merritt or to Senator Conkling, Garfield nominated 
General Merritt to be consul general at London and named a 
friend of Mr. Blaine’s to be collector of the Port of New York. 
This was considered an affront to the Senator and as hardly 
courtesy to General Merritt. Immediately the fat was in the 
fire. I do not need to go into the details of that quarrel, from 
which Mr. Merritt held himself aloof. Suffice it to say that there 
was just one person who bore himself through it all with a wis- 
dom, a dignity, and a disinterestedness that were to his lasting 
credit. That was Edwin A. Merritt. What a comfort in those 
trying and exciting days that he had a sympathetic and intelli- 
gent comrade with whom he could always take counsel and talk 
with utter frankness. ‘ 

“T suppose General Merritt would have said afterward that 
he was glad of his appointment to London, whatever his feeling 
at the time. Iam sure Mrs. Merritt would have. The nature of 
the new office was somewhat related to his previous duties as 
collector and he administered it so well that another said that, 
from having been one of the least efficient and businesslike 
establishments in London, the American consulate became the 
best. But the position of consul general at London brought him 
into entirely new associations. The circle of friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Merritt was enlarged and the position enlarged their 
knowledge of men and affairs. For whatever they were, as a 
couple they were always interested students of human society 
in its varied aspects! 

“We are dedicating this window in a church where for many 
years General and Mrs. Merritt were familiar figures in the 
congregation. I recall, in this connection, a remark of Horace 
Greeley, who was also a Universalist, which General Merritt 
quoted in his ‘Recollections.’ General Merritt became acquainted 
with Mr. Greeley when he first entered the Legislature before the 
Civil War. He became Mr. Greeley’s intimate friend, he was 
his body-guard when Mr. Greeley went to Washington imme 
diately after the first election of Lincoln when it was thought his 
life might be in danger. He also accompanied Mr. Greeley 
on speaking trips to Texas, Louisiana and other southern states 
in 1871. On their return north they stayed over Sunday in 
Cincinnati. In the morning Mr. Greeley said, ‘Well, we must 
go to church.’ To which the General replied, ‘I am tired, Mr 
Greeley.’ ‘Well,’ he responded, ‘I’ve broken off a great many 
good habits, but I haven’t broken off the habit of going to church.’ 
That might have been said by General Merritt himself. He and 
his good wife kept up the habit as long as they were physically 
able. If they were well and in town they were always present 
They were loyal and generous in support of their church, who- 
ever was the minister,and the minister if he were worthy was 
happy in their friendship and fellowship. 

“This was a gracious and beautiful act on the part of this 
daughter-in-law belonging to another church to place in this 
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Universalist church with which they were so long associated 
and where they were always honored and loved, this permanent 
memorial to this noble couple. We do well to honor them and 
hold them up to this and coming generations as types of man- 


hood and womanhood to be emulated because they saw clearly 
and intelligently the causes, institutions, ideals, and virtues that 
are most worth while, cherished them most sincerely, and served 
them loyally from first to last.” 


Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 
Truly my soul waiteth upon God: 
From him cometh my salvation, 
He only is my rock and my salvation; 
He is my defense; I shall not be greatly moved. 
In God is my salvation and my glory: 
The rock of my strength, and my refuge is in God. 
Psalm 62. 
To an open house in the evening, 
Home shall men come, 
To an older place than Eden, 
To a taller town than Rome, 
To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that can not be and that are, 
To the place where God is, ‘ 
And all men are at home. 


Monday 


Lord, we know not whither thou goest, and how 
can we know the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am 
the way, the truth, and the life. 


To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way. 

And the high soul climbs the high way 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go. 


+ Tuesday 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
And why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him 
For the help of his countenance. 
Psalm 42. 


O God our Father, ofttimes the way is dark and 
we are far from home. May the illumination of 
Thy spirit be around us. Let the vision of Thy glory 
shine before us that we may find the way to Thee. 
Let our lives move on with ever keener conciousness 
of Thee and Thy love. Amen. 


I have a little inward light, which still 
All tenderly I keep, and ever will. 

I think it never wholly dies away; 
But oft it seems as if it could not stay, 
And I do strive to keep it if I may. 


Wednesday 

These are the giftsI ask of thee, ~- 

Spirit serene— 
Strength for the daily task; 
Courage to face the road; 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveler’s load; 
And for the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 


Our Heavenly Father, we ask Thee that we may 
have the wisdom to understand the value of the 


small duties of this day’s life. May we see their 
value as measured by the eternal principles of Thy 
kingdom. May we believe that the glory of the 
eternal may dwell in the commonest task of the day, 
For the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord, we ask it. 
Amen. 
Thursday 

O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me. 

Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising; 

Thou understandest my thought afar off. 

Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 

And art acquainted with all my ways. 

Thou hast beset me behind and before, 

And laid thine hand upon me. 

If I say, surely the darkness will cover me: 

Even the night shall be light about me. 

O Lord, our God, grant us grace to desire Thee 
with our whole heart, that so desiring we may seek 
and find Thee, and so finding Thee may love Thee, 
and loving Thee may hate those sins from which Thou 
hast redeemed us. Amen. 


Friday 
My cloud of battle-dust may dim; 
His veil of splendor curtain him! . 
And in the midnight of my fear 
I may not feel him standing near; 
But as I lift my eyes above— 
His banner over me is love. 

O God, we thank Thee for this universe, our 
great home, and for the life which teems upon it and 
of which we are a part. We praise Thee for the arch- 
ing sky and for the blessed winds, for the driving 
clouds and the constellations on high. We thank Thee 
for our senses by which we can see the splendor of 
the world. Grant us, we pray Thee, a heart wide 
open to all this joy and beauty. Amen. 


Saturday 
As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God; 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and the 
skies: 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness within. 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 

O God of patience and consolation, give us such 
good-will, we beseech Thee, that with free hearts we 
may love and serve Thee and our brethren, and, 
having thus the mind of Christ, may begin heaven on 
earth, and exercise ourselves therein till that day 
when heaven where love abideth, shall seem no strange 
habitation to us. For Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

(The selections for this week are taken from a 
little book called “Daily Devotions,” published by 
the Commission on the Devotional Life of the Fed- 
eral Council.) 
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Why Does the Church Stand?* 


Charles R. Joy 


SOMETIMES we feel like retorting to the critics 
4 of the church, who are so quick to find its 
flaws and weaknesses, “Nevertheless the 
= church still stands.” We feel like hurling 
our defiant ‘‘nevertheless” in the face of the scoffers 
who talk about the dying church, reminding them, as 
Dean Sperry once reminded them, that if it is dying 
it has been a long time about it. But to-night I am 
in a more humble mood. And I would suggest that 
we take this opportunity to examine the foundations 
of this church that still stands, to test the sills and 
the floor timbers, to see if we are resting in a false 
security. 


Why does the church still stand? Does it stand - 


because it is propped up by endowments? Does it 
stand because it is buttressed by tradition and habit? 
Does it stand because a religious ideal has become 
crystallized in a form of architecture? Does William 
Watson’s quatrain on “The Church To-day” express 
the truth about this church of ours? 

“Outwardly splendid as of old— 

Inwardly sparkless, void and cold— 

Her force and fire all spent and gone— 

Like the dead moon, she still shines on.”’ 


You know it is an established fact that the spinal 
cord will carry on the movements of the body at 
times when the brain seems fast asleep. The ex- 
hausted soldiers at Mons continued to march after 
they had fallen asleep, and swimmers like Holbein 
have been known to swim while asleep. “I have a 
great dread,” says a recent writer, “lest the churches 
should maintain automatic movements and cries, 
while with brain and heart, and even conscience, 
asleep, they march on through the wonderful new 
world, missing its golden harvests and deaf to its 
significant calls.” 

The fact that the church still functions is not 
sufficient to demonstrate its vitality. Dr. Peter 
Forsyth said that Independency at the close of the 
eighteenth century would have become “a little clan 
left with a great relic, a sect living on great memories 
with little ways,”’ but for the dream of a second world 
conguest. Are we a little clan left with a great relic, 
a sect living on great memories with little ways? 
Or have we some passionate dream of world con- 
quest? What is the sustaining fact in the structure 
of the church? 

We need a great enthusiasm centering in a 
great faith. We need to strengthen our own con- 
victions, to give new breadth and scope to our as- 
pirations, to deepen our finer purposes, in the calm 
assurance that the everlasting arms of God sustain 
us, that the house of our faith rests on the mountain 
tops of the Eternal. We do need, of course, larger 
financial support, both for the local church and for 
the work of our whole fellowship. We do need more 
binding habits of church loyalty. We need more 
beautiful services, and lovelier church buildings. 


*Address given at the annual banquet of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Lowell, Mass. 


We need the glory and the power of great traditions. 
We need all these, but these needs are as nothing 
compared with our need of some dream of world 
conquest. I sat with one of our inspired laymen not 
long ago and saw his face transfigured as he spoke of 
the chance which was still ours of the liberal fellow- 
ship of being the Church of America. He spoke in 
no boastful spirit. He was thinking of no ‘narrowly 
sectarian movement. But the fingers of God had 
clutched his heart-strings until he was stirred to the 
depths by a conviction of opportunity and responsi- 
bility. 

Why should we not believe in our cause? Itisa 
great cause. It is a challenging cause. And if we 
who are in the church speak about it in apologetic 
terms, in minor tones, what can we expect of those 
who watch us critically from the outside? We must 
begin to believe in the divine commission given us 
of God. 

When Admiral Dupont explained to Admiral 
Farragut the reason for his failure to enter Charleston 
Harbor with his fleet of ironclads, Farragut said, 
“Ah, Dupont, there is one more reason.” “‘What is it, 
sir?” asked Dupont. ‘“‘You did not believe you could 
do it.”” So General Foch asserted that defeat always 
came through loss of morale. It is because the 
conquered “no longer believe in victory, because 
they are demoralized, at the end of their moral re- 
sistance.” “A battle lost,’ said Joseph de Maistre, 
“"s a battle which the army believes to be lost.’’ 

Once a man believes that God is on his side, 
Robert Louis Stevenson is said to have remarked, he 
can do anything. But the assurance that God is on 
his side is exactly the conviction that religion gives a 
man. God is always on the side of the right, the good, 
the true. Let us believe, dear friends. Let us be- 
lieve. And we need not worry about the task to be 
done. 

It is, perhaps, not enough, however, to have a 
great enthusiasm in a great cause. We must learn 
how to mobilize our forces where they are most 
needed. Some of us have the ardor of conquerors, and 
the habits of putterers. Lloyd George was driving 
one day through North Wales with a friend. He re- 
marked: “The church to which I belong is torn with a 
fierce dispute—one part says that it is baptism into 
the name of the Father, and the other that it is bap- 
tism in the name of the Father, I belong to one of 
these parties. I feel most strongly about it. I would 
die for it, but I forget which it is.” 

What is the use of an overmastering passion, a 
burning consecration, if they are directed to the wrong 
objective? We need to concentrate our forces where 
the enemy is expected to attack. When Sir John 
Fisher, afterwards Lord Fisher, became First Sea 
Lord of Admiralty in England, he found that some 
of the fleet was in the Mediterranean, as in the days 


of Nelson, and some of it was in the Atlantic, as if . 


America was a danger to be feared. He changed 
the distribution of the fleet and put the fighting 
strength of it in the North Sea. 
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Where are we putting the fighting strength of our 
religion? Where all is secure? Or where danger 
threatens? Are our emotions exhausted and our 
enthusiasms wasted in the maintenance of our ser- 
vices of worship, and the conduct of our church busi- 
ness, so that we have no religion for the rest of life? 
The place where danger threatens is not usually in 
the church itself, but in the homes to which the 
‘members of the church go, in the shops where they 
work. 

I am inclined to think that our homes are weak 
points in our religious life. That is where the petty 
annoyances arise that wear away our religion. That 
is where the temptations lurk that call forth the worst 
instead of the best in us. We need saints of the fire- 
side far more than we need saints of the pew. 

And we need saints of the market-place also. 
We must mobilize the fighting strength of our faith, 
its pure idealisms, its ardent convictions, in the of- 
fices, and banks, and stores where we do business. 
Just the other day a steamer for the Far East set out 
carrying among its passengers Mr. BH. S. Firestone, 
Jr., and the Rev. Cleveland Kleihaurer. The morn- 
ing papers published their pictures and told the pur- 
poses for which they were leaving. Mr. Firestone 
was going out to transact business for the big tire 
company he represented. Mr. Kleihaurer was going 
forth to study the changing conditions in the mission 
field of the Philippines. And some one said: “Yes, 
here is the old combination, in new form. Now it is 
Rubber and Missions—going out to evangelize and 
civilize the nations.”’ It is possible that the sneer was 
justified in the light of past history. But the time 
is here when commerce and religion must travel to- 
gether in the same boat and do business together 
on great waters. 

We are very fearful that our religion will not 
stand the test of actual conflict. We are afraid that 
God’s arm will fail us, when our need is sore. We 
contrast the very tangible power of mammon with the 
rather ghostly armies of the spirit, and we wonder 
what chance there is for true religion out in the world 
of reality. 

We need to remember whose we are, by whose 
grace we are here, by whose might we are sustained. 
We are not neglected children of destitution. We 
are children of God, and heirs of His riches. It is His 
good pleasure to give us the kingdom. 

There are possibilities in us which we do not 
suspect. There are heights and depths within our 
souls of which we have not dreamed. I was reading 
recently that the southwestern portion of the island 
of Formosa is a great plain. The geologists tell us 
that it was raised from beneath the surface of the sea 
in comparatively recent times. The proof of it is 
that anchors are still discovered at times on some 
of the lower hills. We do not realize the richness of 
our experience. We do not suspect the profundities 
of our being. Circumstances have heaved up the 
plane of our existence until no longer the waves of 
the spirit roll over the ocean-bed of our lives. But 
every once in a while we find some anchor on the 
hills of our being, and then we know that God has 
been with us in the past, and perchance may be with 
us again in the future. 


The church is here to bring us into constant, 
vitalizing contact with God, to make Him live again, 
not without our lives, but within them, the dear com- 
rade of our inmost hearts. Unless the church can 
create and nourish the consciousness of God in its 
own members, it fails. This is what the church is 
about. Maurice once said of Carlyle: ‘Carlyle believes 
in a God who lived till the death of Oliver Cromwell.” 
We have sometimes believed in such a God, a God 
whose life came to an end some time in the past, a 
God whose life is now limited to special times and 
places. That is not the God of whom your minister 
speaks. You will be brought face to face in this 
church with a God whose love is infinite, whose strength 
is pure. You will discover in this place that this God 
is a strong protector of all that is holy, a faithful de- 
fender in times of trial, an intimate companion who 
will go with you all the way. And though the na- 
tions rage around you, and the peoples imagine many 
vain things, and the things of the earth take counsel 
against you, you need not fear. With Him the 
sanctities of life are safe. 


WHAT BIG NAVY PROPOSALS MEAN 


What is involved in these proposals for a bigger navy? Let 
us set forth the facts succinctly, and the spirit in which the 
proposals are made. 

Their real spirit became evident on January 14, when the 
House of Representatives Naval Affairs Committee by a vote of 
15 to 1 removed from the Bill the provision authorizing the Presi- 
dent to suspend the building of the ships proposed if a successful 
Disarmament Conference should be held. The implication that 
the committee refused to trust the patriotism and peaceable 
instincts of President Coolidge in taking such action was less 
serious than the definite effort to give a sheer blow to possible 
disarmament (through agreement with other nations) and to 
hamstring in advance any conference that might be arranged 
for that end. 

Surely the country ought to resent such a slap at the exer- 
cise of such reasonable Presidential prerogative should an op- 
portunity of serving the cause of world peace, with corresponding 
safety to our own nation, arise! Surely peace-loving Americans 
can not approve of such a grossly unintelligent and hostile at- 
titude toward the possibility of agreements with other nations! 
The New York World of January 21 reported opposition as 
growing in both Houses and in both parties to this action of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee and to the plans which the 
committee is determined to press through regardless of whether 
the increased navy is needed, or not, on the basis of relationship 
with other powers. 

What are these plans? This is the program: 

1. The bill proposes to build twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers, 
thirty-two big submarines, nine big destroyers and five airplane 
carriers—a total of seventy-one ships, at a cost of $740,000,000. 
This is the first of four five-year programs, the total to cost 
$2,500,000,000. The building and manning of the new ships 
would, according to the New York World, raise the annual cost 
of our navy to more than half a billion dollars a year and increase 
our Federal taxes by $200,000,000 a year. Is this vast outlay 
needed for our security? Would it not in itself become menacing 
to our social welfare? 

2. The program is definitely competitive. The plea made 
for it is that it is an effort ‘‘to attain parity’ with the British 
Navy. Then if the British Navy increases, this program will 
increase. This is the ‘‘race in armaments’’ which President 
Coolidge has warned us time and time again to avoid. 

3. This program is provocative. It proposes to give us 
the greatest navy in the world. Unless the British tax them- 
selves to start turning paper ships into steel, this program will 
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give us a superiority over the British empire of fifty submarines, 
ninety-eight destroyers, and 30,000 tons of aircraft carriers. 
While in cruisers we shall have a post-Conference fleet of forty- 
three big ships as against twenty-seven for the British empire 
plus fifteen small and old ones. These figures are based on 
United States Navy Department data and can be verified. This 
marked superiority in every class of ships is a challenge to Great 
Britain and Japan to build feverishly or to restore the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. 

Such a building program is a denial of our national will to 
world disarmament and peace. We urge Europe to disarm while 
we arm. We capitalize the failure of the Coolidge Conference 
where admiral battled with admiral for national advantage. 
This is not the time to stimulate another armament race in 
Europe. Our influence should continue to be in the opposite 
direction. 

In addition to all that we have stressed there is a danger 
that sheer commercial and industrial interest in the ship-building 
and profiteering aspect of this proposed program may become 
the actual motive dominating every consideration of peace or 
patriotism. 

What can Christian people do about it? They can act 
immediately by writing to their Senators and to their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress; they can arouse interest and pass reso- 
lutions in clubs and churches; they can keep the issue alive in 
local newspapers; and in a dozen other ways they can make their 
convictions evident as Christians and citizens. The time is ripe 
for action. It must be definite and immediate. America is in 
danger of being committed to a course away from constructive 
effort for world peace, the ultimate effects of which may be to 
place upon this country responsibility for war. We do not be- 
lieve that even the most ardent big navy proponents are diabol- 
ical enough to have any such end in view; but neither do we 
believe that they have any realization of the narrowness, dark- 
ness and ignominy to which they would commit America at a 
time when God offers her an unusual place of leadership and 
responsibility in constructive effort and example in behalf of 


world peace —The Congregationalist. 
* * * 


WHAT HAS WASHINGTON DONE? 


At this stage of the campaign for funds for the National 
Memorial Church the question may naturally arise, What are 
the people in Washington contributing? A few figures may be 
interesting to us here as well as to our fellow-Universalists else- 
where. 

At the time the Memorial enterprise was made officially a 
denominational project, the Washington parish turned over to 
the General Convention a fund of $5,545.14 which had already 
been accumulated toward a new church. To this is to be added 
$500 as a legacy from the late Mrs. Charlotte Merrill, who 
stipulated that it was to go to the building fund when the new 
church should be started. From the total contribution of the 
Washington parish to the Five Year Program about $3,000 
goes to the National Memorial Church. During recent months 
$3,250 has been pledged by individuals, making a total of $12,295. 

This total will be increased in the near future. There are 

people in Washington, in addition to those already contributing, 
who are planning to give either memorials or undesignated 
amounts. The steady progress of the campaign has assured them 
of its success. They want to have a part in the building of the 
National Church that is to mean so much to the whole denomina- 
tion as well as to the people permanently or temporarily residing 
in Washington. 
i" In addition to these specific gifts, the value of the building 
site” on 16th Street, now worth conservatively $100,000, is also 
Washington’s contribution. Washington, therefore, does not 
come empty-handed to the Universalists of America. 

Washington Universalists have a special incentive to do 
all that they can in the fact that they willbe the regular worshipers 
in the National Church. Of course no reasonable person expects 
them\to provide at their own expense a church that is to repre- 
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sent worthily at the National Capital the entire denomination. 
It is, however, a fair expectation that the Washington parishion- 
ers will contribute as generously, according to their means, as 
they would if the new church were a purely local affair, which 
they would have to provide by themselves. That exhibition of 
local interest will powerfully stimulate generosity throughout 
the denomination in these days when the campaign is moving 
to completion. To give now is to ensure larger giving by our 
friends elsewhere.—The Bulletin, W ashington, D.C. 


* * * 


IN JAPAN: THE GRACE OF ACCEPTING 


The following personal letter to a friend is a vivid picture of 
our work in Japan. It is also an illustration of the grace of 
accepting: 

Again you have remembered us generously at Christmas. 
If there were not always so many ways to use money I should 
be ashamed to receive such kindness. In the matter of personal 
support the home folks are more than fair. Even a good salary, 
however, is not adequate to the demands. For this reason I 
could receive it without shame and be more generous myself 
than I could otherwise havé been. Without realizing it, perhaps, 
you became a partner in the whole Christmas enterprise. 

Christmas in Japan, at least to a degree not true at home, is 
the greatest day in the Christian year. It comes at the time 
when the traditional holiday spirit of the New Year is in the air. 
It has served to lengthen and to light up the old traditional 
Japanese New Year. There was, thus, something to attach it 
to and so it “‘caught on,’’ and each year it becomes more and 
more a part of the national thought and life. Easter has not 
“caught on.’”’ The great majority see nothing in it. (Hats and 
new clothes do not date from the spring in Japan. Hats, of 
course, have not yet come in. In Tokyo many of the young 
women have adopted foreign dress and wear hats, but they are 
still a small minority.) Children’s Day is working up steadily to 
importance. Christian Sunday school work is very successful. 
In the Sunday schools which we ourselves manage we have 
(in Tokyo) some 450. At our Christmas meetings centering 
largely around the Sunday schools and kindergartens we had 
well over 1,000 people—the majority children and practically 
all under thirty-five years of age. 

So the Christmas meetings offer the largest opportunity of 
the year, and there are many calls. In our own house we had 
two Christmas meetings with 110 present (one for poor neighbor- 
hood children, and in this you were chief partner). It would 
be hard to accommodate more than we had. Children are loved 
and spoiled in Japan—for the first few years—and because they 
are wanted they are had in large numbers. Education is a pas- 
sion with all the people, and so students are brought together 
in great groups. Our best opening is, therefore, with children 
and students, and so our Sunday schools and kindergartens 
thrive. It is difficult to hold people as they grow older and 
almost impossible to win them to church fellowship in later 
years. Many thousands are not counted as Christians who have 
had Christian training, adopted Christian ideals, lead a Christian 
life (aside from church going), who would callthemselves Christian 
if you were to ask them. I can mot get over the idea that our 
idea of a church is not the natural thing to give expression to 
Japanese Christianity. Nothing else offers and so we go on 
with it. Japanese Christians themselves find many other ways 
to express religion—many forms of service—but the idea of 
making the church central to these many forms of service seems 
difficult to plant. They are, however, voracious readers and so 
the printed word is a ready and powerful agent. It would be 
impossible to account for the strength of Christian sentiment in 
Japan as the fruit of preaching alone. Most of it is the fruit 
of reading. It would be more convenient for Christian workers 
if the Japanese took more kindly to ‘‘public meeting religion,” 
as ‘J. B.’’ used to call it. However, our task is to fit our work to 
a condition, not a theory, and so we try through every means 
we can finance to spread the religion of Jesus. Christmas is 
the one time in the year when we can get people to meetings, 
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and so we try to dramatize the Christian message and put it 
across. é 

Another condition we face here is worthy of comment. 
The Japanese people as a people have no belief in hell. All the 
negative side of Universalism is, happily, unnecessary to present. 
All we need to present is the great positive principles. The 
Dayton (Tenn.) controversy amazed the Japanese people for 
the same reason. They thought that the matter had been settled 
long ago. Do you wonder we find the work fascinating? I 
find myself, as usual, wandering all over the subject, trying to 
write a tabloid lecture on the whole missionary enterprise. I 
feel that I can safely assume that you are interested. You would 
not be so thoughtful and generous if you were not. You have 
more intimate knowledge than most people of Japan and of our 
work. Our work is, as you know, small, but it is not as small as 
it was and—what is more significant to me—our morale is better 
now than at any time the past three years and a half. Our 
Japanese ministers are earnest men who average up well, and 
our churches are earnest, and they are facing the New Year with 
greater determination than any previous year I know anything 
about. And this in spite of the decreased Mission support. 
We were forced to cut 10 per cent in July. Our oldest church 
was able to report in January 25 per cent seli-support as against 
21 per cent the previous six months. So we are all encouraged, 
all happy, and fortunately all well, and are looking forward 
cheerfully to the best year in our Mission history. 

I must stop. As you can well imagine, the time for writing 
letter is scant, and there are many letters to write. 

Thank you again and again for your kindness to us and not 
least for the very cordial letter that announced your gift. 

Gratefully and sincerely yours, 
H. M. Cary. 


* * * 


CHARLES ANDREWS ALDEN 


The Rev. Charles Andrews Alden died at Moosehaven, 
Fla., in the last week of January, after an illness of almost two 
years. He was buried near his old home at Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mr. Alden was born on April 16, 1871, at Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., the son of Dr. Edwin Painter Alden and Martha Ann 
Andrews. He attended the Hoosick Falls High School and Col- 
gate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y., and then had one year at Col- 
gate University. 

He was ordained in the Baptist Church at Richmondville, 
N. Y., in 1892, at the age of twenty-one, but he left the ministry 
five years later and was engaged for more than fifteen years in 
business, platform and promotional work along civic, educational] 
and religious lines. While office secretary of the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club he came in touch with St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, found he agreed with the five points of the Universalist 
confession of faith, and went to work in the parish as a layman. 
He was a speaker widely known for oratorical ability. He was 
Morning Hour lecturer under the Redpath-Brockway Chau- 
tauquas of Pittsburgh in the summer of 1914 and platform mana- 
ger of the Galesburg Chautauqua in 1915. He always gave 
freely of his time and effort for the achievement of better civic 
conditions and without remuneration served in many capacities, 
such as secretary of the Chicago Citizenship Congress, one of the 
five directors of the Omaha Planning League, chaplain of the 
Illinois Elks’ Association, a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Galesburg Associated Charities, president of the Knox 
County Ministerial Association. When America entered the 
war he was chairman of the Knox County Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

He was a licensed preacher in the Universalist Church 
during the years 1913-1915 and was ordained in 1915. He held 
the pastorate of the Galesburg, Il., church for two years and then 
went to Aurora. While there he was made chairman of the Kane 
County Executive Committee of the State Council of Defense, 
chairman of the Patriotic Week Committee, and was in charge 
of the newspaper publicity for the War Chest Campaign. He was 
also at this time, September, 1917, to February, 1920, Universal- 


ist State Superintendent of Illinois. It was during his Aurora 
pastorate that he became locally known as the ‘‘Aurora Cyclone.”’ 

From Aurora Mr. Alden went to Columbus, where he served 
the Universalist church during four of its most critical years, 
when. the old church was sold and it was necessary to hold the 
congregation together in a hall down town and then move it 
into the new building. 

Mr. Alden conducted a feature department for some time 
in. the pages of the Universalist Leader entitled “Target Practise.’’ 
He also wrote the weekly Sunday school lessons for the paper. 

He was chaplain for two years at Mooseheart, where he was 
taken ill, and was transferred to Moosehaven, where he died. 
He is survived by his wife, who was his faithful and devoted at- 


tendant during his long illness. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Shears 


I have a friend whom I love, and from whom a Call is 
always welcome, save that I am never able to help him as much 
as I could wish. For while he is not an unsuccessful man, he is 
one who hath ever shrunk from Opposition, and from the stern 
necessity of Facing Adverse Conditions, and it hath not been 
easy to tell him this. And he hath many fine qualities. 

Now as we sate and talked, I drew toward me some News- 
papers that lay upon my desk, and certain Articles that were 
Marked, I began to Cut Out. And each of them I pasted on a 
sheet of Paper, with a penciled note as to why I had decided to 
save it. 

And he s:id, Thou seemest to me to make rather liberal use 
of the Shears and Paste Pot. 

And J said, They are among my Best Friends. 

And he said, What dost thou see in this little insignificant 
clipping? 

And I said, I think I see the possibility of something that 
the man who wrote it did not see, and I intend to try to make 
other people see what I see. j 

And he said, Dost thou then get the idea at second hand? 

And I said, Not so. I get the bald fact at second hand. 
But that which the writer of the fact sowed was a bare fact, and I 
give it a body as it pleaseth me; and the new life of the fact after 
I have nurtured and grown it is mine own. But of Originality 
the Shears are the Father and the Paste Pot is the Mother. 

And he said, Thou seemest to get a Parable out of almost 
anything. Isuppose thou couldest get one out of the very Shears. 

And I said, Sure Thing. And I could draw a lesson from 
the Steel, and another from the Sharpness, and others from 
other Qualities. But most of all would I draw a Lesson of the 
Value of having something always that must be Opposed. 

And he said, Tell me about that. 

And I said, The most significant fact about these Shears is 
that what would otherwise be only two rather curiously shaped 
Knives are so Riveted together that neither can cut without the 
other, and their success is in their Benevolent Opposition. 

And he said, I had not thought of it in that way. 

And I said, It is not always well for a man that he eliminate 
Opposition. We measure our strength in terms of things suc~ 
cessfully opposed, of Pounds Lifted, and Miles Traveled, and 
Tasks Accomplished. And if we seek to evade them, we do but 
waste our strength in evasion, strength that would have Lifted 
the Load, or Climbed the Hill. 

And he thought a moment and said, Or Cut the Knot. 

And he was silent for a little time, and he rose to go. And 
he said, I believe I can finish that Parable myself. 


* * * 


BATTLE TO HALT GROWTH OF CEMETERIES 
STARTED 
Dr. Havenner Tells Zone Board They Should Be Es- 
tablished in Neighboring States or Creation 
Resorted To 
Washington Post. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHERE ARE WE DRIFTING? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The apparent satisfaction of the Leader over the scrapping 
of denominationalism at Walpole, Mass., in the article ‘““Now It 
Can Be Done,”’ in the Leader of Feb. 4, raises some questions 
upon which you will perhaps kindly give us your “‘reaction.”’ 

1. Are we to understand that denominationalism as we see 
it exemplified in the Protestant Church to-day is an evil which 
should as speedily as possible be gotten rid of? 

2. If so, do you favor the Walpole method, “‘not,’’ as you tell 
us, ‘‘of federation,’ but of an entirely new “‘union?”’ 

3. If independent churches take the place of denominational 
churches what happens to their permanent funds, many of them 
memorial? Are they usable in the local merger or do they go to 
denominational headquarters? 

4. Where will the independent churches get their pastors 
and what will they do for a church paper? Will they depend on 
denominational schools of religion and denominationally en- 
dowed and supported church organs to furnish them, or will they 
unite and form a new denomination and thus equip themselves? 

5. If denominationalism is going and it is our business to 
exult over the fact and hasten it, just where does the proposed 
National Memorial Universalist Church of Washington come in? 
Should we not combine with one of the many bodies in Wash- 
ington which are already possessed of well equipped churches? 

Family burying grounds on farms are often considered un- 
desirable when a new owner purchases the farm. Will not the 
memorials in our proposed National Church be considered 
hindrances in the new day of undenominationalism? Where 
does our Leader propose to lead us? 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


DR. AYRES IN WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Both Mrs. Ayres and I have returned with minds and 
hearts filled with pleasant memories of delightful experiences in 
Washington. 

The people of the church were exceedingly friendly. It was 
a delight to preach to them. They made us feel at home from 
the first. Our week was filled with most pleasant diversions 
provided by old and new friends in the church. 

Dr. and Mrs. Perkins have already made a large place for 
themselves in the affections of the people. Every one spoke of 
Dr. Perkins’s fine preaching, and all are looking forward to the 
starting of the new church building. The lot for the Memorial 
Church is in a splendid location, and when the new building 
is on it things ought to move forward rapidly. From what I 
saw of the Washington people I am sure that they are ready to 
do their full part in sustaining our cause at the Capital. They 
are dependent upon our church at large to provide the sort of 
equipment which our Universalist church ought to have in Wash- 
ington. Our people ought to respond and respond quickly to 
the call. 

Samuel Gilbert Ayres. 


* * 


ON NO ACCOUNT TURN HICKMAN LOOSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
ie fR Have you not confused two separate problems in your 
editorial on the Hickman trial in last week’s Leader? What to do 
with Hicxman and what steps to take to prevent the birth or de- 
velopment of others like him, seem to me two questions, not one. 
It is true, as you say, that if Hickman is executed it will 
not solve the problem—or even make a beginning toward finding 
a solution—of how to prevent other Hickmans being born. 
But if he is sent to prison, or to an insane asylum, or set free, 
nothing will have been done toward solving that problem either. 
On the other hand, if we were to begin to-day to put into 


effect a wise, comprehensive, far-seeing plan which would prac- 
tically eliminate abnormality in a generation, it would not answer 
the question of what to do with Hickman. He is here. He has 
committed a horrible crime. He is abnormal, degenerate, in- 
sane, and therefore far more dangerous to the community than 
any sane criminal. 

Whether capital punishment is right or wrong, we have been 
extraordinarily unintelligent in the way we have applied it. 
If a sane man commits a murder it is from some definite motive. 
He hates or fears his victim, or wants something he can get only 
by killing him. Such a man is not especially dangerous to the 
community, and, since he is sane, he may be reformed and re- 
stored to society. This man we execute. But the man with a 
homicidal mania, who kills for the love of killing, who is a menace 
to anybody and everybody while he remains at large, we send 
to an asylum, and then in a few years pronounce him cured and 
turn him loose. 

All that you say of the necessity of studying the problem of 
abnormal mentality is true. But in dealing with Hickman the 
first thing to be considered is the protection of the community. 

A Friend. 


Two problems as you say, but correlated. Fundamental to 
a solution of either is faith that it is worth while. Lack of faith 
in any, weakens faith in all. As the race has gradually grown 
in sympathy and put forth its united strength to help the helpless, 
it has found new strength coming back to it from the contact. 
The waste human products of one generation have become the 
assets of the next. It is hard to see how any good can come out 
of Hickman, but the scientific attitude is to study him and find 
out. Hanging him both removes him from the school of life 
and creates the false impression in our minds that we have done 
something effective, when in fact we have not. We are glad to 
have your intelligent letter. The nub of the matter to you is 
that he is dangerous and may get out again. All men can see 
that he is dangerous and ought not to get out again. Our job is 
to see that he does not get out again. We never will agree that 
we ought to do a great wrong because we may not be strong or 
wise enough to do a right. 

The Editor. 


* * 


NOW GIVE US THE OTHER SIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

Dr. van Schaick puts so much of his personality into every- 
thing he writes that every paper seems like a message from a 
personal friend. Itisa delightful gift, and I wish he might realize 
how many friends he has. 

Mabel H. Adams. 
Springfield, Vt. 
* 2k 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Commonly I concern myself) very little, or not at all, v ith 
typographical mistakes, having had enough experience as editor 
and proof-reader to be well aware of the almost satanic in- 
genuity and perversity with which they slip through despite the 
most careful supervision. But in the article, ‘Universalism 
and Christian Realism,’’ which you were kind enough to publish 
from my pen in your issue of Dec. 31, 1927, the typesetter in- 
advertently interjected a negative at a point where it changed 
the whole meaning of a sentence, and controverted the funda- 
mental argument of the entire article. 

The reference here is to the seventh paragraph of the ar- 
ticle, which reads, or should read, as follows: ‘‘The churches, 
conservative or liberal, ery out against materialism, and are as 
to their every day living, individually and collectively, as rankly 
materialistic as the infidel club. Indeed the churches are more 
adept at utilizing an imposing material equipment and a con- 
straining materialistic compensation than are any of the ra- 
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tionalistic groups. There are more reasons, apart from intellectual 
satisfactions, for attending upon church services and acquiescing 
in church relationships than there are for belonging to any of 
the agnostic or atheistic groups.’’ Now, in the first clause of 
the italicized words given the compositor made me say “There 
are no more reasons.”’ 

In a way I am glad to have the opportunity to reaffirm my 
argument, which is, in brief, that our churches do as a matter of 
fact appeal to more than the intellectual in men, and that whether 
orthodox or liberal they are adepts at using the material appeal. 
Intellectual reasons may be conceived for preferring rationalistic 
positions to ordinary religious argumentation, if argument was 
all of life, but it is not, and the fact is that religion prevails so 
widely and persistently because it makes much more than an 
intellectual appeal to men. And, as I indicated in the remainder 
of the paragraph from which I have quoted, the Orthodox 
Churches prevail against the Liberal Churches in no small 
measure because of the greater emotional and material appeal 
which they make. 

Religion is life, not any letter of dogma, whether that dogma 
be medieval or modern. There is more of the quality which we 
significantly call ‘‘life’’ in the Orthodox Churches than there is 
apt to be in the rarefied intellectual clubs of rationalism, even 
though some of these clubs be organized as churches. Orthodoxy 
makes more of a warm, lively hymnology,' warmth and vitality 
of personal fellowship and social interest, warmth of imaginative 
appeal in pictures and even in the figurative phraseology of its 
doctrines. Listen to a fundamentalist crowd singing, with 
utmost abandon, “‘There is power, power, wonder working 
power, there is power in the blood of the Lamb,”’ and the very 
materialism of it is significant of something the intellectuals 
have too long superciliously ignored. Intellectual concepts will 
never conquer man’s enthusiasm for the real, the vital, the 
material. We must recognize materialism, frankly, fearlessly, 
and learn to reckon with it if Christian liberalism is to prevail. 

Robert Whitaker. 

La Crescenta, Calif. 


* * 


OUR MISSION TO STRANGERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have been much interested in many of the ‘‘Reactions.’’ 
For the past year I have been a lone Universalist in a town of 
about 8,000, most of the people never having heard of us before. 
I have been attending an Episcopal church and living in a family 
of same denomination, and have been very generous with my 
paper. Of course many of our ideas have been a little hard for 
some very literal minded people, and we have had some interest- 
ing discussions, leaving me a more staunch Universalist and my 
landlady a little shaken at times, but not at all convinced. For 
this reason I think it rather a good idea occasionally, at least, to 
have interesting articles regarding our faith, as many papers 
doubtless find their way among strangers. 
Bertha E. Brigham 
East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


* * 


A FRIENDLY COMMENT FROM MARYLAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In “The Mission of the Liberal Church,’’ a sermon appear- 
ing in the Leader of Jan. 21, Mr. Ledyard makes an unfortunate 
first impression upon some at least of his readers, when he says, 
“Intelligent and thinking people, regardless of church affilia- 
tion, no longer believe in a three-headed God”’ and assumes 
that it is only the ‘‘fanatical’’ mind that can accept the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

Can it be possible that he means to say that the millions of 
Christians in the great denominational bodies which do em- 
phasize the Trinity either do not believe what they affirm or 
are lacking in “‘intelligence?’’ Evidently Mr. Ledyard does not 
realize how he defeats his own object by such sweeping and 
none too kindly assertions. Instead of showing a “liberal’’ 
spirit, he displays an intolerance that the narrowest funda- 
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mentalist could hardly exceed. Later really fine points that he 
makes in this sermon lose much of their force because of the 


- antagonism inevitably aroused in fair-minded readers by such an 


unfortunate opening. 

The Christian spirit of all the Leader editorials (whether 
one always agrees with them or not) is a joy, because it meets 
Christ’s own test—‘“‘By this shall all men know ye are my dis- 
ciples if ye have love one to another.” This spirit, I think, 
characterizes many of the contributed articles, too. 

Bertha G. Woods. 
* * 


LIKES GRANVILLE HICKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I and my mother take several weekly and monthly period- 
icals, but think more of the Leader than any of the rest. We 
enjoy particularly the editorials, book reviews, readers’ ‘‘reac- 
tions,” news of the churches and many of the special articles, 
including the editor’s “‘Cruisings.’’ With all due respect, however, 
to Dr. Speight’s scholarly attainments, I am sorry the Leader 
and Granville Hicks parted company. Although perhaps a bit 
“yadical,’’ according to some viewpoints, many of the books he 
chose to review and the views he expressed met with a warm 
response from myself, whereas I now fail to become particularly 
interested in this department, try as hard as I may. But I 
realize all departments of a periodical can not possibly suit all 
tastes—and mine is only one of many. : 

I do know the Leader is generally regarded as one of the 
finest examples of religious publications in the country to-day, 
and it and ‘‘Johannes’’ have our best wishes for future success. 

Arthur Harold Coates. 

Olcott, N. Y. 

* * 


LIKES DR. SPEIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I like the variety we now get in the book reviews. Dr. 
Speight is enlisting some of the most eminent men in the coun- 
try to help him, and we ought to appreciate it. When he writes 
himself we get the judgment of a brilliant thinker who is also a 
deeply religious man. 

Reader. 
* * 


WIST NOT THAT HIS FACE SHONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the chapel at Harvard College there is a memorial tab- 
let in memory of old Dr. Peabody, and the last line of the in- 
scription runs something like this: “For thirty-three years he 
moved among the Harvard students and wist not that his face 
shone.”’ 

Over forty years ago I sat, as a small lad, in a front pew in 
the Universalist church in Canton, Mass., on a certain Chil- 
dren’s Day when our pastor, the Rev. John Vannevar, was away 
and his place was taken by Mr. Charles R. Tenney, then located 
in the neighboring town of Stoughton. Although all I then knew 
of church life centered in Dr. Vannevar, and he and his “‘beautiful. 
lady’’ were worshiped by us all (and still are by those of us who 
remember), I have carried all my life the memory of Dr. Tenney 
as he gazed into our upturned and enraptured faces with a look 
so loving and tender that he seemed to my childish mind¢to be 
the living Christ in very fact. What he said I know not, but 
this I do know, that the impression he made upon me was so 
profound that I have treasured it for forty years and it has been 
to me a sort of inner shrine. 

Some twenty years later, while in Auburn, Maine, on a 
business trip, I thought at last I might see Dr. Tenney again, 
but keen disappointment awaited me, as I learned he had just 
previously located in Southbridge, Mass. Nearly two more 
decades rolled by and chance decreed that I should be employed 
in Providence at the time of the General Convention in 1923. 
With the living memory as green as ever in my mind and heart, 
I had an opportunity for the second time in my life to see Dr. 
Tenney face to face, after a span of almost forty years. 
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White-haired, fair of skin, dignified and benign, as I tried 
to tell him of the impression he had made upon me as a youngster, 
so long ago, and how I had treasured the memory of it during 
the intervening years, another picture was photographed in- 
delibly upon my memory, that of his pleased and gracious 
acknowledgment with a bit of kindly reminiscence, while “he 
wist not that his face shone.” 

And finally, by the will of an inscrutable Providence, I again 
found mysef located in a convention city, and once again I 
thrilled at the thought of personal contact with Dr. Tenney. 
Apparently as virile as ever, as he moved among us at the Hart- 
ford Convention, it seemed to me that his very presence was a 
spiritual benediction and ‘‘he wist not that his face shone.”’ 

J. Albert Robinson. 

Hartford, Conn. 

* * 


A PUBLIC EXECUTION IN FLORIDA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a protest against capital punishment is in the air, may 
I have a word in ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers?” 

Here in De Land, Florida, they hanged a young man a few 
months ago. He was alive in the noose for thirty minutes. It 
was a public execution, and nearly all the plastic, sensitive young 
minds of Stetson University were there. 

I refused to go, but the editor of the Daily News put my 
poem of protest, “The Unfortunate,’’ in the very midst of the 
recital of the death-scene. 

We need to learn that the end of good government is not 
only the protection of society but also the reformation of the 
criminal—not his destruction. 

Leslie Clare Manchester. 

Cassadaga, Florida. 

* * 


GOOD OLD VERMONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read Mr. Fortier’s moving account of rehabilita- 
tion in Vermont. I wonder if this word of mine will be out of 
place. From time to time I write my donors throughout the 
country. My Vermont donors, for the month when the flood 
occurred, had been appealed to before the devastation set in. 
Bad as the flood was, I think not one donor failed to respond. 
The next month I omitted no Vermonter, and again a 100 per 
cent response. Indeed, some of our donors have increased their 
subscriptions. Further, not one letter has referred to the suf- 
fering in Vermont. I can think of no finer or braver people than 
those of the glorious ““Green Mountain State.’ All honor to 
them and their glorious leader, George Fortier. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Alabama. 

* oa 


BE JUST TO CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

IT am glad to acknowledge your just treatment of the Protes- 
tant Catechism sent to you for review. Any one wishing to 
know the whole truth of the Borgias (who have been scandalously 
treated by many novelists) should read ‘The Life of Cesare 
Borgia’ by Rafael Sabatini. It is a wonderful history told in a 
most jnteresting way. That they were poisoners is false! 
Should you study the period they lived in, you would find that 
the church in all Europe was pretty rank! 
morganatic wife and son pose for his paintings, you must 
admit that the Borgias were one of the handsomest families of 
the times. Had we to search into the lives of those who have 
posed as saints and madonnas, I think we should receive a great 
shock. 

Your fellowship forum should remember that those who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones. WV hile staying at an 
old English country home, where they had a wonderful library, 
I read the life of Luther written by himself. He was a most pas- 
sionate man. He broke his vows, left his order, then made a 
young nun run away from her convent and marry him. 


If the Pope let his . 
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The Roman Catholic Church may have committed grave 
errors, but it has given us some of the most glorious saints and 
beautiful martyrs of any denomination. If people would be 
just instead of vicious the world would be a happier place. 

Alice de Ste. Croix. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


THE LEADER KEEPS HIM IN TOUCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not resist the temptation to add one word to the many 
you have received from your readers who have enjoyed the paper 
for so many years. 

Permit me to say that if you could go back prior to 1860 
you would find the name of my grandfather, Ansel Paine, Madrid, 
N. Y., on the subscription list for the Ambassador, and how we 
did enjoy hearing occasionally such men as Dr. Fisher, Dr. Lee, 
Asa Saxe, Rev. Mr. Waggoner and others whom I might name. 

Among the many papers that come to my home none are 
more welcome than the Christian Leader. It seems to fill an ach- 
ing void, for the only time I hear a sermon from a Universalist 
is when I visit Minneapolis and have the privilege of listening to 
that grand man, Dr. Shutter. 

May the good work go on. 

Francis M. Payne. 

Pipestone, Minn. 

* * 


“WHY MY CHURCH AM DE BEST” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent Papal encyclical on Christian unity reminds me 
of a certain darky preacher in a small negro church of the South 
who was most earnest and impressive in his assurances of the 
truth of his religion. He was bent on instilling in the minds of 
the members of his church the idea that his religion was the 
only religion. With the recital of each virtue of his church he 
waxed very eloquent. Finally, leaning forward with bated 
breath, he appealed to his congregation with these arguments: 
“Brethern and sistern, I now tell you why my religion am de 
best. Firstly, because it am. Secondly, because thar am no 
odder religion. Thirdly, and lastly (this with great emphasis) 
it am the only religion that am entered according to the act of 
Congress. Now you knows why my church am de best. Amen.” 

H. E. Latham. 

Springfield, Vt. 

* > 
WITH US ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on capital punishment is one of the finest 
treatments of that moot question that I remember. It is so 
sensible and thought-provoking, and so free from both vindictive- 
ness and mushy sentimentality. I like the way in which you 
present an argument and then leave the way open for the reader 
to arrive at his own conclusions. Continuing power to your quill. 

Carl Henry. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

* * 
WHO CAN ANSWER THIS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Can you, or any of the Leader’s readers, give me any in- 
formation as to where I can obtain a copy of a book written by 
C. P. Waite, if I remember correctly in 1880, in Chicago, title 
“Christianity up to the Year Two Hundred?” A second-hand 
copy would do, if in good condition. Please give price in first 
letter. I would pay for it through the Publishing House. 

I am an endowed subscriber of the Leader, and I can not 
afford to miss at any cost a single copy, as I have taken it for 
years, since early in the eighties. The article on page 75, of Jan. 
21, title ‘““The Mission of the Liberal Church,” certainly gets 
under my skin, also the “‘Cruisings.’’ I was reared in strict 
orthodoxy and I just feast on the contents of the Leader. 

A. J. Jones. 

204 Eagle St., Tampa, Florida. 
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Lausanne and After 
Faith and Order: Proceedings of the 

World Conference, Lausanne, 1927. 

By H. N. Bate, Canon of Carlisle. 

(George H. Doran. $2.50.) 

This well edited volume containing 
verbatim reports of the principal speeches 
of distinguished leaders of the various 
Christian Churches, as well as the dis- 
cussions and reports of the various com- 
missions, will enable the thoughtful stu- 
dent to form his own opinion as to the 
real significance of the conference quite 
as well, it may be, as if he had been pres- 
ent and tried to follow its kaleidescopic 
proceedings from day to day. Indeed, 
conversation with returned delegates re- 
veals such a wide difference of opinion as 
to make it difficult to arrive at any con- 
clusion by that route. 

The first impression one gets from the 


published proceedings is of a combina- 


tion of frankness and good feeling seldom 
exhibited in such gatherings in the past. 
For the first time men and women of 
widely divergent views and _ traditions 
eame together, not to contend for their 
respective systems or dogmas but to 
honestly and patiently try to understand 
each other. The fact that a conference 
could meet and carry on in such a spirit 
is more significant and prophetic than 
anything it could possibly do. 

But this report reveals something 
even more significant than that. Orthodox 
and Liberal of many lands and fellow- 
ships came in a tacit agreement that Chris- 
tian unity is not merely a Utopia to be 
desired but a high goal to be reached, 
however long and difficult the way. 

As Bishop Brent nobly phrased it 
in his opening sermon: ‘‘The call to unity 
is primarily from God to man. Through 
unity alone can the Kingdom of God be 
set up among men. It stands as the un- 
alterable condition on which Jesus Christ 
can fulfill his mission to mankind.” 

Equally significant was the disappear- 
ance of the medieval error that truth 
might be lost unless defended by sword and 
stake. A new and stronger faith is im- 
plied in the words of Bishop Palmer of 
Bombay: ‘‘This is a conference about truth, 
not about reunion. We seek God’s truth 
about the whole of Christendom. We 
must necessarily begin by stating what we 
have learned in our part of it. We have 
no idea of imposing our conception of 
truth on others unless it really fits the 
whole of Christendom, and if it does 
there will be no question of imposition, 
for they will accept it gladly.” 

It would, of course, be quite unfair to 
suggest that such utterances as these 
represent all those who took part in the 
conference. Speaking for the Greek 
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Church, Archbishop Germanos declared 
that “‘the mind of the Orthodox Church 
is that reunion can take place only on the 
basis of the common faith and confession 
of the ancient undivided Church,” and 
that ‘‘in matters of faith and conscience 
there is no room for compromise.”’ 

If such an utterance seems to express a 
static immobility, it is necessary only to 
remember that the presence of representa- 
tives of the Greek Church in such a con- 
ference as Lausanne is itself evidence of 
profound and almost revolutionary change 
of attitude. 

“Faith and Order’? makes clear that 
the churches are seriously trying to find a 
way to unity without sacrificing the hard- 
won freedom that diversity has achieved. 
For a long time we shall hear diverse and 
conflicting opinions as to the significance of 
Lausanne, but Lausanne itself, like the 
League of Nations, is a fact, and you can 
not argue away a fact. 

Possibly the most striking evidence of 
the influence of the conference so far has 
been the Pope’s encyclical insisting that 
the only way to unity is a return to the 
Roman Catholic Church. A significant 
comment on that document and the reason 
for its promulgation at this time lies in 
the remark of a distinguished Catholic 
prelate that if the Protestant Churches 
achieve unity, Catholic separatism, in 
America at least, will become impossible. 

Lausanne is at least a great interroga- 
tion point. Until it is forgotten or ful- 
filled, sectarians everywhere must ask 
themselves ‘‘Why?’’ Those who think 
only in terms of mechanics may be right 
in treating it lightly, but those with a 
sense of spiritual dynamics may well ask 
if centuries hence it will not take its place 
beside Nicaea, Ephesus, and the Fourth 
Lateran. 

Hee, 
* * 
Modern Worship 
By Von Ogden Vogt. (Yale University 

Press. $2.00.) 

Von Ogden Vogt is already known from 
his book ‘“‘Art and Religion” as one of the 
outstanding progressive writers on wor- 
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ship in this country. In the present book, 
based upon the Lowell Lectures of 1927, 
he approaches the subject as a creative 
artist. The service of worship is the cele- 
bration of life. It istmdeed an art, the 
highest of all arts. The stuff worked into 
it is the crude experiences of daily life 
as they are brought in review in the hour 
of retreat from the world, of recollection, 
before the bar of truth and ethics, under 
the mould of beauty. Mr. Vogt has 
risen above the limited views of traditional 
worship, and by conceiving his problem in 
close relation to the experiences of real 
life he has avoided romanticism. He 
approaches the subject as one conversant 
with the historic liturgies and with the 
laws of esthetics, and who has had long 
experience in conducting the worship of'a 
metropolitan church. He has experi- 
mented himself and is acquainted with 
the experiments of many others. At a 
time when many men are romantically 
“enriching the service’”’ he is endeavoring 
to discover the inherent structure or pat- 
tern of worship, in order to simplify and 
to create an ordered unity amid what is 
so often a miscellaneous accumulation of 
material. The three-fold pattern of worship 
which he developed in his earlier book, 
simultaneously with Dean-Sperry, is re- 
placed here by a seven-fold pattern: Presen- 
tation, Humility, Vitality, Recollection, 
Illumination, Dedication, and Peace. He 
devotes a chapter to some historic and 
some very modern liturgical material il- 
lustrating each step in this pattern. 
1b He, JE 
* * 
Pulpit Mirrors 
By Edwin H. Byington. (Doran, Double- 
day. $2.00.) 

This book on Homiletics is called by 
the publishers, “Laboratory Studies in 
Preaching.’’ In the first part the author 
analyzes twenty different religious services, 
including Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish types. He is to be commended 
for emphasizing the fact that the sermon 
should be the finished part of a well- 
balanced harmonious service. The second 
part, entitled, “Attaining Maximum Pul- 
pit Power,’’ provides the essential rules 
whereby a man may be helped to do his 
best work as a preacher. In the third 
part, entitled, “Technique in Building 
Sermons,’ the author compares the 
making of the sermon to the carefully 
planned work of the architect and build- 
er. The text and theme provide the 
necessary foundation; the well-thought- 
out plan is the sermon’s structural steel; 
the door and dome correspond to the 
introduction and conclusion; the forms 
and figures and finishing touches are the 
rhetorical graces that belong in every good 
and acceptable sermon. There are but two 

(Continued on page 221) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM JAPAN 


To my Universalist friends in America: 

New Year greetings from the Sunrise 
Land, and thanks by the heartful for all 
the dear Christmas cards and letters and 
gifts with which you have overwhelmed 
us. I am trying my best to write to you 
all individually, but Christmas vacation 
has slipped away, consumed by one cele- 
bration after another and our Mission 
Council meetings. School begins again 
to-morrow, and that means I shall have 
no time to myself again until the spring 
vacation in early April, not much then, I 
suppose, so please forgive me if I can not 
get you all thanked and answered in- 
dividually. I do love you all and thank 
you all for everything, and I do lean on 
you all and need you all in everything I 
do for you and for the Kingdom over here. 
So please go right on praying, loving and 
giving, and God grant you there and us 
here, love and joy and service and spiritual 
increase, full measure, packed down, 
shaken together and running over, for 
1928. 

Your ambassador to Japan, 

Maude Lyon Cary. 
* 


* 


ARLINGTON PUBLIC MEETING 


Another of the splendid Public Meetings 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts was held at Arlington Feb. 9, with 
approximately 200 women attending. 
There are always worth-while addresses 
at these meetings when not only messages 
from our own fields of service are brought 
to us but when we learn of the activities 
of outside organizations, such as presented 
so ably by Miss Frances B. Mayer, in 
her talk on her work in connection with 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. It is surely amazing to learn 
that there are 13,000 children in our state 
under the care of this organization. And 
the conditions under which these chil- 
dren have lived before their plight was 
brought to the attention of the S. P. C. C. 
makes us realize that we have a good bit 
of missionary work to be done right in our 
midst. 

Miss Enbom in her address, ‘“‘Why,’’ 
urged the women of our society to take 
advantage of every opportunity to present 
the program of the W. N. M. A. Why 
shouldn’t every church observe Woman’s 
Day, for instance, when not only the 
women but some of the men might hear 
of our work? Why shouldn’t we invite 
every woman of our church to become a 
member of our organization? And many 
more whys were brought forth during 
the talk, which touched briefly on the 
service of the national organization, 
through its state and local societies. 

“Round Table Exchanges,”’ led by Mrs. 


George E. Huntley, brought out many 
interesting questions, such as_ should 
Mission Circles take action in the matter 
of the Big Navy Bill, or law enforcement 
of the Highteenth Amendment, ete. Other 
questions of how to get new members, 
how to raise money to pay quotas, and 
how to interest young people more and 
more in our work, were asked and answered, 
we trust helpfully. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk was the speaker of 
the afternoon, and in her address on 
“Creating a Friendly World’ gave us 
much food for thought. Miss Kirk is a 
member of the Commission on Foreign 
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Relations and World Peace of the Un — 
versalist General Convention. 

More and more we are realizing the- 
effectiveness and value of dramatizations.. 
This was brought to us forcibly in the 
presentation of the ‘‘Christian Relay 
Race,’’ a pageant written by a member of 
the Arlington Mission Circle, Mrs. Leroy: 
G. Shaw. It was a splendid success. 

During the entire service vocal and 
trumpet solos were enjoyed. 

The value of these get-togethers grows 
on us as we attend the meetings given all 
over the state. We wish other states 
might be so situated geographically as to 
make Public Meetings feasible, and if 
even one or two might be held during a 
season we believe there would be in- 
creased interest and inspiration. 


“Tithing” 


Two interesting pamphlets on tithing 
have recently been called to our attention 
by Miss Belle L. Gorton of Chicago, 
and as they seem to us to contain some 
valuable ideas we give the gist of them 
here for the benefit of our readers. The 
first, “A Tithing Autobiography,”’ is the 
personal story of a man who adopted the 
tenth as his standard of giving early in his 
career. His definition of the tithe, how- 
ever, is a very strict one. “For twelve 
years after commencing to tithe my in- 
come I did not, strictly speaking, give 
anything. ‘Tithing is payment to God by 
giving to God’s work. We can neither give 
nor pay anything to Him directly. Giv- 
ing after the tithe has been paid is but 
another name for free will offerings.” 

The author then goes on to say that he 
suspected the real objection to tithing 
in the minds of most people was that it 
was too much and they could not afford 
to pay it. On the contrary, from his own 
experience he was convinced that there 
was a close affiliation between tithing 
and temporal prosperity. He therefore 
set to work to obtain all the facts avail- 
able in order to find out whether this was 
indeed true. To about twenty thousand 
ministers he sent the following: 

“Tt is my personal belief that God pros- 
pers in temporal affairs those who honor 
Him by setting apart a definite propor- 
tion of their income to His service. I 
have never known an exception. Have 
you? Please give me any facts within 
your personal knowledge on this subject. 
Especially give the facts if you know of 
any exceptions.” 

Although only about one in seventy- 
five of those addressed made any reply, 
the testimony of those who did answer 
was practically uniform that temporal 
prosperity follows tithing. “I could not 
but feel,’ goes on the author, “that if 
these testimonials could be widely dis- 
tributed, and read by laymen, the result 
would be not only a real awakening on 
the subject of tithing, but a large increase 


in contributions to Christian benevolences.. 
I then decided that if God would intrust 
me with the means I would see to it that 
these experiences as to the financial results: 
of tithing should be thoroughly circulated 
and read.” 


For many years thereafter this man dis- . 


tributed pamphlets advocating tithing. 
Some of these he wrote; some he obtained. 
permission of the authors to publish. 
He offered prizes himself for the best. 
essay on the subject from the temporal 
standpoint. The demand for the pam-. 
phlets increased to such an extent that, 
frequent editions of each were required. 

“Now for more than forty years,’’ he 
concludes, ‘‘I have been seeking for facts. 
as to the results of tithing. The many 
millions of questions sent out and the 
many thousands of answers received prove 
beyond all question that tithing pays. 
Pays financially. Pays spiritually. Pays. 
in personal happiness. Pays in the comfort 
and happiness of other people. In short 
pays in every good sense.’’ 

This little pamphlet is supplemented 
by an article by Dan Brummitt, reprinted 
from the Continent of 1921, that reveals. 
the name of the anonymous author to be 
Thomas *Kane, and declares that ‘any 
other influence which has affected for 
good the finances of the churches of this. 
generation is dwarfed by comparison with 
the results of his work, carried on persist- 
ently, unobtrusively, unofficially and at 
his own charges. He keeps no record of 
pamphlet tonnage,’’ explains this article, 
“nor any list of pledged tithers. His one- 
important file is a list of the ministers who 
have ordered his pamphlets, and there is. 
almost a comic interest attaching to that 
file. Whenever the church papers carry a 
story of tithing revival, with its conse- 
quent upleap of the income for current 
expenses and benevolences, a glance at the 
file in the ‘Layman’ office is pretty sure 
to reveal that the pastor of the revived 
church has been a systematic user of the 
‘Layman’ pamphlets.” 
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The General Convention Page 


LONESOME 
Frank D. Adams 


Church and ministerial isolation is 


‘one of our acutest problems. 


It is not yet an official problem, but it’ 


is one which all of our officials may well 
take to heart. 

Spread a map of the United States be- 
fore you. Then open a copy of our latest 
Year Book and do a little studying. 

How does Harold Niles, a mile high, 
in Denver, contrive to keep himself from 
becoming a clerical hermit? If he enjoys 
any professional fellowship at all, he must 
find it among those of a different theology. 
He is five hundred miles from his nearest 
Universalist neighbor. Think of R. L, 
Brooks down in Texas, a state as large as 
pre-war Germany, and only one other 


preacher of his ilk within its boundaries.. 


There is one Universalist preacher in Ar- 
kansas, one in Kentucky, two in Missouri, 
two in Kansas. Even I, in Michigan, 
would not see a fellow Universalist minis- 
ter three times a year were it not for my 
State and General Convention contacts. 
Do you know how far it is from Oakland, 
California, where Bernard Ruggles has 
been carrying bravely on for a dozen 
years, to the nearest other Universalist 
church in California? Just three hundred 
and seventy-five miles as the crow flies. 

Our folks in Massachusetts, New York 
and Ohio have no realization of the 
spiritual loneliness these men feel. Nor 
do they half appreciate the heroic loyalty 
of the little groups of lay people who are 
maintaining our churches in these places 
where there is usually a bitter prejudice 
against them. In a personal letter re- 
cently received from Mr. Ruggles, he 
says: “‘My contacts with my brethren are 
few and infrequent. I enjoy a magnificent 
isolation out here.’’ But, as indicating 
the quality of his spirit, he goes on to give 
a detailed and optimistic account of the 
work he is doing in Oakland. They are 
determined to build a church soon, 
though their efforts have been slowed up 
by the hard times of the last year. They 
have $12,500 already on hand for this 
purpose, and are determined to follow 
through to a victorious issue. 

What can we do to effect a closer con- 


~ tact not only with these outposts, but also 


throughout our whole Zion? The tardi- 
ness with which our general policies are 
carried out is due in a great measure to 
the fact that individual ministers, often 
miles away from other churches of the 
same fellowship, do not know just what 
we are trying to do. And no studied 
effort has been made to acquaint them 
with it. Could not the several Trustees, 
and other officials of the Convention, do 
something to establish liaison with the 
ministers and churches in their own ter- 
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ritory? At present they are geographically 
well distributed. Each Trustee, or Vice- 
President, might be a center from which 
information could be disseminated, and 
around which all the forces of our church 
in that section might rally. A personal 
letter to these lonely pioneers is some- 
thing of an event. 

Another means which, in my view, can 
be made to serve a good purpose, is the 
larger use of “‘Teamwork.’’ This little 
medium can well become a clearing-house 
of professional ideas and plans. Mr. 
Tandberg’s account, in the last issue, of 
his Sunday evening story-sermons is a 
good illustration. Intimate chat about 
the problems and conditions in the several 
churches is very pertinent in such a 
medium. It performs a function quite 
apart from that of the news columns in 
the Leader, yet supplementary to them. 

Then, just imagine those valiant 
workers over in Japan. Lonesome? ‘Try 
to put yourself in their place one week— 
or one day! That ought to be good for 
at least one letter to each of them. 

This whole matter in my own mind 
has not gone further than the raising of 
the question. No doubt those most 
directly concerned can offer solutions, 
One such is contained in the article which 
follows from the pen of Dr. Effie McCol- 
lum Jones, of Webster City, Iowa. It is 
submitted as she wrote it, without addi- 
tion, subtraction or emendation. 


The Need of the Middle «Western 
Minister 

A tall man complained that he had 
trouble in keeping his feet warm, because 
they were so far from his heart, which 
organ had difficulty in maintaining an 
adequate circulation over such an exten- 
sive area. 

Those Universalist ministers who are 
out on the rim of things experience some- 
thing of the same kind—a sense of be- 
ing far off from the centers of circulation 
and therefore a bit chilly. They long fora 
brisker flow of ideas, a closer personal 
association, a fellowship in all the forms 
applied by that splendid word. 

Of course, it is easy to recognize all 
the practical obstacles in the way of this 
closer touch between our General Con- 
vention workers and the isolated minister 
longing for spiritual reinforcements, but 
these obstacles are not insurmountable. 
The Christian Leader is a wellspring of 
inspiration. Every contact with our 
General Superintendent and other workers 
warms and quickens our hearts. But 
every minister in this wide and sparsely 
organized territory needs a more frequent 
and intimate experience of togetherness. 
It is easy to lose one’s sense of team work— 
with its privileges as well as its duties— 
and to become too intensely an individual. 


Summer Institutes, seasonal Retreats, 
State and General Convention sessions, 
do much to mitigate this solitariness. 
But more could be done to assure that 
every remotest laborer should have the 
value of these contacts. Attendance on 
them should not be altogether a matter 
of personal ability or initiative. 

Solidarity, fellowship and the warmth 
and vigor that flow from a feeling of in- 
timate and vital connection with our 
larger body are what we isolated ministers 
crave most from our general body. Per- 
haps a greater readiness on the part of 
our brethren nearer the center of our 
church life to answer any Macedonian 
call for workers out here, so that more of 
us might alternate the experiences .of 
neighborliness and of remoteness, might en- 
large both sympathy and understanding. 
The prayer of Jesus ‘‘that they all may 
be one’ needs the practical corollary 
that they all may feel themselves to be 
one. Such a realization may well engage 
the utmost resources of our leaders for 
its attainment. 

* * 


SOME SIGNIFICANT LETTERS 


Rev. John Smith Lowe. 
Dear Sir: . 

I am enclosing a check for —— dollars 
for one of the pews in the Universalist 
Church in Washington, D. C. I would 
like it to be inscribed as given by me in 
memory of my daughter, 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 
Dear John: 

Enclosed is a gift card from for 
the reredos arch in the chapel. I explained 
to them our plan of placing the old com- 
munion table in this arch and making it a 
kind of commemorative shrine. It ap- 
pealed greatly to Mrs. —— as a memorial 
to her aunt, who was one of the most de- 
voted members of the old church. 

Very truly yours, 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

* * 
Call me Brother, if you will; 
Call me Parson—better still. 
Or if, perchance, the Catholic frill 
Doth your heart with longing fill— 
Though plain Mister fills the bill, 
If that title lacketh thrill— 
Then even Father brings no chill 
Of hurt or rancor or ill will. 


To no D. D. do I pretend, 

Though Doctor doth some honor lend. 
Preacher, Pastor, Rector, Friend, 
Titles, almost without end, 

Never grate and ne’er offend; 

A loving ear to all I bend. 

But how the man my heart doth rend 
Who blithely calls me ‘‘Reverend!”’ 


Diocesan Record of Atlanta. 
/ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
Feb. 19-25. Portsmouth, N. H.; Head- 
quarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
Feb. 19-25. Woonsocket, R.I.; Roxbury, 
Mass.; Headquarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 
Feb. 19-25. Rochester, N. Y.: Perry, 
N. Y.; Arcade, N. Y. (Wyoming Coun- 
cil); Herkimer, N. Y.; Little Falls, 
N. Y.; Headquarters. 

* * 
A SECRETARY THINKS AND 
SPEAKS 


The secretary of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association is always say- 
ing something wise and doing something 
important. Her recent letter to her con- 
stituency is a fine example: 


Dear Friends: 

The Christmas season ends. We have 
taught many lessons in the past few weeks 
about giving and sharing. What is the 
next step? Why, to clinch our teaching by 
straightway giving our pupils an oppor- 
tunity to put those lessons into practise. 

Did I hear you say, We have? Per- 
haps that is right. Maybe you have 
found local projects to which your pupils 
gave of their abundance. Maybe you 
have even given to all the projects sug- 
gested by the General Sunday School 
Association. If you have, we’ll shout a 
Hallelujah Chorus, because you didn’t 
last year—not all of you. In fact, if the 
figures on my desk tell the truth, and Iam 
quite sure they do, there were only a 
minority of our Maine Universalist Sunday 
schools which gave to Near East Re- 
lief, our Mission in Japan, and the work 
at Suffolk and Sunburst. Now what do 
you suppose happened in the others? Just 
this: Somebody said in effect, ‘“These 
appeals from outside make me tired, we 
need every cent we can raise right here 
in our own church,”’ and so we kept very 
still about the need in the Near Hast, or 
the opportunity in Japan, or the service 
being rendered in our own Southland, and 
so deprived our pupils of just that much 
religious education. They did not have 
the chance to react to the particular 
situation. And then some day, ten or 
fifteen years hence, we will be wondering 
why it is so difficult to persuade the grown- 
ups in that church.to take any interest in 
our great denominational projects. Would 
not it have been better to make the appeal, 
to arouse interest in these various projects 
even though the offering had been small? 
There would have been some educational 
value in that. The gleam of interest or 
wave of sympathy stirred in one childish 
heart would never be lost, though the 
money rolled down a crack in the vestry 
floor that day. 
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“That must meanme™ 


“STRESS INCREASE OF MEM- 
BERSHIP”’ 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* ees 

= So commanded the Hartford Con- 
* vention. : 

* The General Sunday School As- 
* sociation requests every minister, 
* every superintendent, every officer, 
* every teacher, every pupil, to take 
* the injunction to heart and to pass 
* the word along. 

* The Lenten season is a good time 
* to draw in the recruits. 

- Advertise the school through the 
* papers, over the telephone and by 
* face to face conversation. 

* Regain the former members. 

a Get many new ones. 

i Arouse class spirit and depart- 
* mental spirit. Give honor to all 
* who bring in new pupils. 

# Report the gains so that they will 
* result in other gains. 

* Make the school so good that no 
* one can afford to stay away. 

* ® = eS 

* And remember that we want new 
* members because we can help them to 
* better and happier life. 

* 

* 
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You understand that we are not urging 
little offerings from our schools. Those 
in authority who have the chance to study 
many needs and opportunities for service 
believe that for our Sunday schools these 
three projects are best. They lay out the 
program and urge our co-operation. It is 
for us to give it as loyally and generously 
as possible. An appeal which results in 
an offering of twenty dollars for Japan 
is good, both for Japan and for the school, 
but an appeal which yields only a little is 
far better than no instruction at all in 
world friendship. 

So, if you have laid this matter aside, 
do reconsider it while the Christmas spirit 
is still real and vivid. Make your aim 
not “‘how much,” but ‘Show many.” See 
how many of your pupils can be really 


interested in these projects and the ‘‘much- 
ness’’ will take care of itself! 
Ethel F. Manning. 


* * 


GETTING READY FOR EASTER 


At no time in the year is there greater 
danger that we fail to give the religious 
teaching that will play a vital part in our 
pupils’ lives, than at Easter. Sometimes 
an elaborate church service trespasses 
on church school time. Often its session 
is given to rehearsing for a special program. 
Our workers may be too busy with their 
share of the celebration to think about the 
needs of the children. Frequently they 
are not quite sure what they think about 
the resurrection. At least, they don’t 
know what to say to children. We are 
told that we must teach life and not death. 
Yet our children do know about death. 
They have seen it come to those they love. 
In these early years it may be possible 
to acquire a fear of death that no later 
philosophy can wholly destroy. How vast- 
ly important that we try to start our 
young people right! 

Certain’ truths are understandable by 
quite young children. That “‘I’’ am some- 
thing different from my body. That life 
may change its form and yet be continuing 
life. That though weeping may endure 
for a night joy cometh in the morning. 

These truths can not be more dramati- 
cally presented than through the resurrec- 
tion story. It is not necessary to dwell on 
the gruesome aspects of the crucifixion or 
the contradictory stories of the resurrec- 
tion. But we can tell the simple story of 
Jesus’ death at the hands of his enemies, 
of the grief of his followers, and how that 
grief was turned to joy and courage when 
they became convinced that he was still 
alive. But each year the story should be 
retold in the setting of beautiful flowers 
and thrilling music. 

If an Easter pageant is to be given, 
preparation should begin well in advance. 
Those participating should be taught 
that they are sharing in a religious service, 
not merely ‘‘taking part in a play.’’ The 
aim should be to complete all preparations 
of rehearsing and decorating so that the 
day itself may be free for worship. Plans 
should be made for the little people and 
those not participating in the pageant, 
that they may all feel the real significance 
of the day. 

A brief service of worship for the whole 
school in the auditorium will have great 
value. To find a time for this and not 
interfere with rehearsals or the work of 
the decorating committee will often be 
difficult, but it is worth while. To give 
our young people a sense of the joy of 
Easter and of the certainty of unending 
life is worth more than costly displays or 
the traditional Easter parade. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Divine Paternity 
House.—The _ settle- 
ment is an expression 
of the Universalist spir- 
it in more ways than 
one. Not only does 
a Universalist church 
support it, but Uni- 
versalist social workers 
happen to be carrying 
it on. It is partly a coincidence that the 
director, the children’s worker, the neigh- 
borhood visitor and the office secretary 
are all Universalists. A few weeks ago 
the Takala Society decided to engage 
a special temporary visitor; she happened 
to be a Universalist, a member of the 
Gloucester church. Then Matilda Garber, 
a Universalist Y. P. C. U. worker, came to 
live at the settlement. Through a tem- 
porary change of her plans, she has been 
able to accept the position of assistant 
children’s worker until summer. Some 
additional help seemed necessary if the 
other workers were to carry on through 
the year. She is concentrating particu- 
larly on the Sunday school and school 
lunches at present. A brief financial sum- 
mary of 1927 may be revealing. The total 
expenditures for the year were $14,896.26. 
Of this amount, $9,077.62 was expended 
by Divine Paternity House Association, 
and $5,818.64 by auxiliary organizations, 
such as the Takala Society and Fresh Air 
Fund, and all of the self-governing settle- 
ment clubs. Of the latter amount the 
sum of $3,350.86 was raised at the settle- 
ment through fees, club dues, entertain- 
ments and contributions of neighbors. 
The amount received from general con- 
tributions, aside from the gift of $4,500 
from two individuals, was about $1,700. 
This was only half of the amount asked for 
in last year’s budget, but twice as much as 
was received from general contributions in 
1926. * * Divine Paternity.—Congrega- 
tions are increasing in size each week, and 
the old time enthusiasm is manifest. Mr. 
Potter’s subjects for February are “‘The 
Goal of the Liberal,’ ‘“‘Religion and Gov- 
ernment,’’ “Our Changing Culture,” “Adam 
and Eve and Lilith.’ * * Washington 
Heights.—The big presentation and re- 
view of the United States Junior Naval 
Guards, in the Waldorf-Astoria, Monday, 
Feb. 6, has been called the “crowning 
event in the work of Mr. Harris.”’ Six 
hundred people were present. Frank R. 
Whitten made the address, ‘‘The Church 
That Surrendered to Youth.” Louis 
Annin Ames was among those who spoke. 
Mrs. Charles Augustine Robinson, Na- 
tional Flag Lady, presented four flags, 
and gave a thrilling address, calling for 
greater support and backing for the work 
being done by the minister and church 
people. Many Universalists weré present. 


Several presidents of the National War 
Mothers, including the national president, 
Mrs. Thomas Spence, were present. 
Many strangers woke up to ask something 
about the little Universalist church up on 
the Heights. The Washington Heights 
Girl Reserves is now a part of the work of 
the church, headed by a trained woman 
worker of the national body. The annual 
church meeting proved a great inspiration, 
and was so successful in its enthusiasm 
that a second meeting was called for a 
“‘get-together”’ affair. Frank R. Whitten 
remains as president, and all other officers 
were re-elected. An uptown paper is 
preparing a biography of Mr. Harris to 
be published in the daily paper, also a 
story of the church and its activities. * * 
Mt. Vernon.—The annual Men’s Night 
is to be held Feb. 28, with Rev. Charles 


Francis Potter as speaker. The Sunday 
school contribution to the Near Hast 
Fund amounted to $26.50. The church 


attendance on the first Sunday was in- 
creased 50 per cent, due to the contest. * * 
Chapin Home.—Preachers for February: 
Feb. 12, Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D.; 
26, Rev. J. Allison MacRury. Founders’ 
Day will be observed Saturday, March 3, 
from 2 to 6 p.m. Tea, coffee, ice cream, 
cake and candy will be on sale. Every- 
body will be made welcome. * * Middle- 
town.—The policy of the new pastor at 
Middletown is to make the preaching and 
teaching function of the church central. 
This policy has met with some success 
already, the congregations keeping well 
up toward the 100 mark. Sermon topics 
have been : ‘“The Justification for Faith,” 
“The Gateway to Truth,’”’ ‘“The Liberal 
of To-day,” ‘“The Value of Hell,” and “‘Life 
in the Big.’’ Mr. Whippen has also spoken 
recently at a conference of young people 
in the city on ‘‘Who is a Christian?”’ and 
has preached at the State Hospital and in 
the Baptist church. Engagements in the 
near future include an address before the 
City School of Teacher Training on 
“Teacher Training,’’ and before a church 
group of mixed races on Lincoln’s Birthday 
on “‘Race Relations.’? The women under 
the group system are ever active. The 
February group had a food sale. On Feb. 
7 the ladies, with Mrs. William Cross as 
chairman, served dinners at noon to 115 
women of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, this being the annual dinner. The 
church school is going smoothly, with an 
attendance of eighty-five at its last session. 
On Feb. J1 a Valentine Party was held, 
with costumes, peanut hunt, games, and 
refreshments. One of the members of the 
school made a beautiful large valentine 
box to serve as a post office for valentines 
to be distributed as part of the entertain- 
ment. Theschool is also to have a program 
of plays a little later, to raise money for 


hymn books. The young people held a 
successful penny supper recently. A 
nickel for napkin, tools, and plate. Food at 
one cent a spoonful. A good meal for 
thirty-five cents. “Bargain day,’ as 
some one remarked. The Boy Scouts were 
entertained one evening in the rooms of 
the pastor, where they were much inter- 
ested in collections made by the late Rev. 
F. W. Whippen, father of the pastor. The 
troop attended Sunday, Feb. 12. In the 
city favorable comment is heard of the 
gift of Mr. George N. Clemson to the new 
hospital project. He has given $100,000 
for a Nurses’ Home. His sister, Mrs. 
Maria Taylor, has recently given $1,000 
to the Middletown Day Nursery Associa- 
tion. Mrs. G. N. Clemson has long been 
a benefactor of this church, * * Southold 
—The parish had the pleasure of hearing 
Rev. Francis A. Gray, D. D., for two 
Sundays. His visit was greatly enjoyed 
and his sermons highly appreciated. The 
Sunday school gave a supper for the 
benefit of the Methodist Sunday school 
of a neighboring village whose buildings 
were recently destroyed by fire. In extend- 
ing this helping hand to a Sunday school 
of another denomination in its misfor- 
tune a true neighborly and Christian 
spirit was displayed. Prof. O. E. Swanson 
of the Greenport High School gave a 
patriotic address at the church service on 
Lincoln Sunday. * * Metropolitan Alli- 
ance.—The February meeting (10) was 
held at the Church of the Good Tidings. 
Dr. Anna W. Hochfelder (assistant cor- 
poration counsel) spoke on “Character 
Education is the Obligation of Parent- 
hood.” Mr. Lalone gave a review of the 
progress of our churches in the Metro- 
politan District. The March (9) meeting 
will be held in All Souls Church. * * 
The Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. held its 
annual banquet and dance at the Hotel 
St. George, evening of Feb. 3. William 
R. Settgas, who has served so faithfully 
as president the past year, was. the 
successful toastmaster. Miss Myrtle Bel- 
yea brought the greeting from headquar- 
ters, stressing the spirit of unity and with 
modesty declaring the ‘‘quality” of Union 
work. Miss Belyea impressed all with her 
loyalty, common sense and radiant per- 
sonality. The principal speaker was Dr. 
John Sayles, and the Y. P. C. U. has had 
no more enjoyable guest in recent years. 
Dr. Sayles was witty and wise, and won all 
hearts by his kindly, gracious manner. 
He was everybody’s friend before speaking, 
and increased the friendship by the ad- 
dress. About eighty persons were present. 
* * Good Tidings.—On Sunday, Feb. 5, 
Mr. Lalone had his birthday celebrated 
in a happy fashion, with gifts from friends 
and a supper. The Metropolitan Union 
met at 4 p. m. to hear an address by Miss 
Belyea, and a gathering of Unioners from 
neighboring parishes were present to cheer 
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the pastor on to another milestone. On 
Feb. 19 Mr. Lalone gave the address, 
Sunday afternoon service, from Station 
WBBC, for the Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches. At the gathering of the Young 
People of Unitarian, Friends and Uni- 
versalists to be held in All Souls Church, 
Mr. Lalone will be the speaker. A parish 
dinner and entertainment on Feb. 15 was 
largely attended. * * All Souls.—The 
new parsonage is approaching completion, 
and some time in March a “house warming”’ 
reception will be held. The annual every 
member canvass was successful in raising 
the largest amount ever pledged for the 
budget. This is a bit of evidence of the 
splendid work of Dr. Grose. Dr. Grose 
has been elected a director of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches. With Dr. Grose 
preaching at the morning service and Mr. 
Thorburn presenting illustrated lectures in 
the evening, and a continuous performance 
of week day events, All Souls is grandly 
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alive. The monthly “All Souls Messenger”’ 
is full of inspiration and power. * * Our 
Father.—On Sunday, Jan. 29, Rev. Fritz 
W. Baldwin of the Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church preached in the meet- 
ing-house. In his calendar, Mr. Baldwin, 
in welcoming a Universalist minister, said: 
“The Universalists and Congregationalists 
have many things in common. The 
government of both churches is very 
similar, and the Congregationalists have in 
recent years accepted the main distin- 
guishing tenet of the Universalists, namely, 
belief in the ultimate salvation of all souls 
It would not be beyond hope to see these 
two communions in the future a united 
body.’’ On Monday, Feb. 13, the Men’s 
Club was addressed by Rev. J. Percival 
Huget, pastor of the largest Congrega- 
tional church in America, upon ‘“‘Abraham 
Lincoln.” The meeting-house congrega- 
tions are larger than in past recent years. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Miss Doris Frazee, in charge of the 
telephone switchboard at Universalist 
Headquarters, has been out of the office 
for over two weeks with mastoid trouble, 
but returned on Tuesday. 


Mr. Victor A. Friend was one of the 
leading speakers before the Legislative 
Committee in advocacy of the bill for the 
abolition of capital punishment in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Wm. T. Swain of Newtonville, Mass., 
writes us that Dr. Leroy Coons preached 
there on Lincoln’s Birthday “‘a particularly 
fine sermon about the forces that put 
Lincoln in the White House.”’ 


Kimball Gay of Camp Hill, Ala., son 
of Rev. George A. Gay, has entered the 
Theological Department of St. Lawrence 
University. 

Dr. Francis A. Gray began his pastorate 
in the Chapin Memorial Church in One- 
onta, N. Y., in January. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker and his church 
at Swampscott, Mass., have joined with 
the Episcopal, Methodist, Congregational, 
and Baptist churches in that community 
in a series of community services held 
once a month, at which time all the young 
people’s societies have a joint meeting as 
well. The young people have effected a 
federated organization. 


Rev. Hendrik Vossema, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Medford, 
has advised us that the church has in- 
herited $1,000 by the will of the late Cap- 
tain Herbert F. Staples, the income to be 
used to supply flowers for the pulpit. 


Rev. Harry E. Rouillard, Westwood, 
minister of the First Parish (Universalist) 
Church, Mansfield (according to “The 
Churchman Afield,’’ in the Boston Evening 


Transcript), has concluded his pastorate to 
give more time to teaching, writing and 
other activities. 


Rev. Thomas E. Potterton, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, for three Sunday evenings 
recently gave travel talks upon lands 
visited by Colonel Lindbergh from Mexico 
to Panama. 


Rev. Ethel A. Knapp of Tioga, Pa., 
has been supplying churches at Methuen, 
Brookline and Newtonville, Mass. 


Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., is sup- 
plying the pulpit of the Brookline church 
for the month of February. 


Rey. P. T. Smith, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of New Bedford, has di- 
rected the preparation of an accurate map 
showing all the known churches, missions 
and religious societies of his city. This 
map shows forty-eight Protestant churches 
and societies for a total Protestant con- 
stituency of less than 40,000. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rey. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
It is one of the customs in this part of the 
world—New London County and Vicinity 
—for the Protestant ministers to come to- 
gether early in January for a Quiet Day 
of meditation and prayer. The observance 
brings together about sixty clergymen— 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Epis- 
copal, in their denominational connec- 
tions, and ranging from the Jonathan 
Trumbull Congregational Church at Leba- 
non to the historic Bishop Seabury Epis- 
copal Church at New London. Thus much 
of the culture and educational and religious 
life of this old colonial section finds repre- 
sentation. This year the observance was 
held for the first time at the Universalist 
church in Norwich. The morning service 
was in charge of President Benjamin T. 
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Marshall of Connecticut College, New 
London. The preacher at the afternoon 
session was Rey. Thomas van Ness of 
Boston, who spoke of “Our Common 
Gospel’’—the first time that an eminent 
Unitarian divine has appeared as the guest 
of the day. The day develops a co-opera- 
tive and almost fraternal acquaintance 
that is very pleasant. Incidentally, it 
should be added that fundamentalist 
pickets patrolled the sidewalk in front of 
the church during services with warning 
display posters, although the word “Uni- 
versalist’’ had been omitted from the 
printed invitation announcing the meet- 
ing. Since then a quite elaborate funda- 
mentalist printed circular has been dis- 
tributed through the city recounting the 
signs of degradation in the religious life of 
Norwich, and emphasizing that the “‘great- 
est crime’ was committed when the local 
Ministers’ Association at the recent an- 
nual election made the resident Universalist 
minister president of the Association, 
and calling on the other ministers to 
withdraw from the organization. The 
circular explains that the Universalists 
do not believe in the Deity of Christ or 
the inspiration of the Bible. 


Illinois 


Hoopeston.—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, 
pastor. The last annual parish meeting 
was well attended and the interest was 
fine. The bazaar in all departments raised 
$400. The Aid and Missionary Societies, 
Clara Barton Guild, Comrades, and last, 
but by no means least, the Bible school, 
are functioning well. Every quarter pins 
are distributed for regularity in attend- 
ance. We have many who have not 
missed a Sunday in years. One of the 
junior boys has eight years to his credit. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. Feb. 5 Mr. Ledyard delivered a ser- 
mon on, ‘“‘The Message of the Universalist 
Church.”’ At the close of the service six 
adults presented themselves for member- 
ship. Mr. Ledyard has been retained as 
minister for another year, and his salary 
increased $400. Both morning and eve- 
ning services are growing in attendance. 


Maine 


Rumford.—Rey. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. A Clara Barton Guild was organized 
in the fall by the Mission Circle and now 
numbers about forty members. The 
meetings are full of interest. A unique 
feature of the January meeting was a 
Clara Barton journey, which was both in- 
structive and enjoyable. The Men’s 
Club served an oyster supper in the church 
vestry Jan. 19, the proceeds going toward 
the organ fund, a new electric pumper 
having just been installed. The men are 
now planning to give their wives and 
sweethearts a supper the first of March. 
The Y. P. C. U. is planning for a Young 


People’s Conference to be held Feb. 21° 
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and 22 at the Methodist church This is 
one of the events of the year for the young 
people and much good is derived from it. 
Rev. Stanley Manning and Rey. Hilda 
Ives are to be two of the speakers. A 
banquet will be served the second night. 
The Ladies’ Aid have held many successful 
affairs. The Christmas fair netted a little 
over $300 and they are now planning for 
an Haster sale the last of March. The 
Mission Circle has had a busy winter. 
A food sale and supper are planned for the 
near future. Plans are also being made to 
unite with the Baptist and Methodist 
ladies for the International Day of Prayer 
Feb. 24. The Baptist Mission Circle is 
to be the hostess this year. The Sunday 
school has a large membership. An air- 
plane contest was started the first of the 
winter. A supper is to be given at the 
completion of the contest and the winning 
class is to sit at the head table. In October 
a teacher training class was held by the 
six churches of Rumford and Mexico, with 
Rev. H. W. Dubbs of South Berwick, 
Rev. F. W. French of Portland and Mrs. 
Hazel Towle of Mexico as instructors. 
Some of our teachers took advantage of 
this course. The church attendance has 
been larger than last year. Mr. Rice was 
ill at Christmas time, and was given a 
hearty welcome when he was able to re- 
sume his duties again. Our parish and the 
community at large were shocked and 
grieved by the death of Rey. Allen Brown, 
our former pastor. Memorial services 
for him were held Feb. 5. 


Massachusetts 


Swampscott.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. At the annual parish meeting, 
Monday evening, Feb. 6, reports showed 
a busy and successful year. The every 
member canvass in December brought in 
pledges amounting to $2,283.60. From 
other sources sufficient will come to bring 
this up to $3,033.60. This, however, will 
be $2,457.40 short of the budget for 1928. 
This church has one of the best Unions 
in thestate. Another organization worthy 
of note is the group of John Murray Pio- 
neers, aband of adolescent boys under the 
guidance of Mr. Walker. There is noth- 
ing in Swampscott or Lynn to compare 
with the John Murray Pioneers. The five 
Protestant churches of Swampscott have 
arranged for monthly union evening ser- 
vices. The February service, Feb. 12, 
was held in our church. In closing his 
annual report the minister used tkese 
words: ‘‘For the future a spirit of optimism, 
a mind to work, a sacrificial support, a 
sincere co-operation, and a putting of the 
church first in our giving and doing. ‘Lest 
men suspect your tale untrue—keep pos- 
sibility in view.’ ”’ 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, pastor. On 
the evening of Feb. 5 the Alumni Union, 
a group of our older young people, all for- 


mer members of the Y. P. C. U., took en- - 


tire charge of the program of the meeting 
of the young people. The group, numbering 


-and draperies. 


twenty-five, will soon organize to stage 
the sixth annual minstrel show to be 
presented after Easter. The annual Father 
and Son Banquet of the Men’s Club was 
held on Feb. 6. It was as great a success 
as ever. 

Arlington.—Rev. Rubens R. Hadley, 
pastor. Beginning on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 23, a series of week night Lenten 
services will be held. The minister will 
address each meeting, the general study 
being a survey of the biblical and historical 
sources of the Christian Commonwealth. 
On Feb. 17 the Men’s Club had as its 
guest and speaker, Rev. Kenneth D. Miller, 
whose subject was ‘Protestantism in 
Europe To-day.” 

New Bedford.—Rey. Percy T. Smith, 
pastor. The boys hold the percentage 
record for attendance at the meetings of 
the Y. P. C. U. Only one boy was absent 
on a recent Sunday evening. The ladies, 
with the partial aid of the birthday fund, 
have provided the vestry with new shades 
In a recent heavy wind 
storm the belfry of the church was damaged 
to such an extent that between $300 and 
$400 will be necessary to restore it. 

Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. A series of illustrated story lec- 
tures are being given at our Sunday eve- 
ning services, and they will continue until 
Easter. These lectures are prepared from 
motion pictures and plays which contain 
strong moral and religious truths. From 
fifty to ninety finely colored stereopticon 
slides are shown with each story. The 
story on Feb. 19 will be “The Country 
Doctor’’ and on Feb. 26 “The Book No- 
body Knows.” 


Pennsylvania 


Seranton.—Rev. George H. Welch, 
pastor. Following a long interval of lack 
of leadership in this parish, Mr. Welch 
took up his duties on Dec. 1. He found 
a loyal group of people carrying on well 
and, owing to the foundation Dr. Mc- 
Glauflin laid, could not discover that much 
had been lost in the ten months without 
a minister. The Sunday school is exactly 
three thousand four hundred per cent 
larger than ten years ago, for Dr. and Mrs. 
McGlauflin had no school to begin with. 
Feb. 5 there were thirty-four pupils present. 
The Y. P. C. U. and ladies’ organizations 
have been active and comparatively pros- 
perous all the time. The annual parish 
meeting was held Feb. 1. The reports 
showed no disturbing features, but on the 
contrary many heartening circumstances. 
One good feature is the confidence which 
the parish has in the treasurer, Mr. George 
B. Jermyn, who is also.a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention. Mr. Jermyn was elected for the 
twenty-second consecutive year. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jermyn left on Feb. 15 for a 
vacation in California. In the chureh 
school, the primary department, although 
very small, has been detached from the 
rest of the school, under the leadership of 


Mrs. Welch, and will conduct its affairs 
separately. We are about to conduct a 
campaign in the newspapers intended to 
advertise the Universalist brand of re- 
ligion for a period of forty weeks. For 
this purpose $500 has been ‘appropriated. 
It is hoped that people of like minds with 
us in the city will respond to this kind of 
advertising. It is not intended to adver- 
tise sermon subjects, but to make the name 
of the church incidental, though promi- 
nent, to the Universalist idea of religion. 
If any one is advertising in the newspapers 
in this way the people and the minister 
of this church would be glad to know of the 
value of it and results if any. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Sunday, Feb. 5, ended the sixth 
year of the present pastorate, and Mr. 
Soule thanked the congregation for their 
loyal support. The day was observed as 
Laymen’s Sunday, and the speaker was 
Mr. Ernest G. Adams, an active member 
of the First Unitarian Church of Provi- 
dence. He has spoken in many places in 
the interests of the Laymen’s League of 
the Unitarian denomination. Sunday, 
Feb. 12, Miss Mary Slaughter of the 
General Sunday School Association gave 
an address at the morning service, fol- 
lowed by a conference with the officers 
and teachers during the Sunday school 
hour and at the close of the study period. 
She also spoke at the service of the Y. P. 
C. U. in the evening. 


ae 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 215) 
pages in the book devoted to a study of 
“Tilustrations’’—an altogether too frag- 
mentary consideration of such a vital part 
of sermon making—yet the author uses 
his own illustrations with telling appro- 
priateness. The book is written in a 
novel and interesting manner. It may be 
classed as an introductory manual of 
Homilectis. It might well be supplemented 
by the reading of such books as ‘‘The 
Principles of Preaching,’ by Davis, and 
the Yale Lectures on Preaching. 

G. A.M. 


* * 


Gilman of Redford 


By William Stearns Davis. (Maemillan.) 

A remarkably successful and interesting 
historical novel. Deals with events in 
Boston and vicinity, for the most part, 
from 1770 to 1775—from before the Bos- 
ton Massacre till after Bunker Hill. 
Historical persons—the Adamses, Warren, 
Hancock, Hutchinson, Gage—are intro- 
duced under their own names, and in their 
true historical character. Both patriot 
and Tory are treated justly. Patriots are 
not represented as angels, nor Tories as 
devils, but both as entirely and extremely 
human. 

A love story runs through the book, but 
of an unusual order. The hero, son of a 
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Middlesex village clergyman, goes from 
Latin School to Harvard, his course there 
greatly interrupted and finally broken 
up by service to the patriot cause—like 
many a college course in 1917. Theheroine, 
a French Huguenot settled, with her 
grandfather, in Boston—of exceptional 
beauty and attractiveness, and equally 
exceptional shrewdness and courage—has 
many exciting, some dangerous, adven- 
tures, and is finally able to do a valuable 
piece of spy work for the patriot cause, 
which prepares the way for the mid- 
night ride of Paul Revere—who, by the 
way, is her kinsman. 

The story practically ends with Bunker 
Hill. The hero and heroine are married 
soon after, the hero serves throughout 
the Revolutionary War, and with the com- 
ing of peace we find them happily settled 
in the uncle’s house in Boston where the 
hero had dwelt while preparing for col- 
lege. An excellent book to make vivid 
and living this important period in our 
national history. 

Enlie: 


Reviews by: Dr. Harold Marshall, 
Manager of the Christian Leader; Rev. L. T. 
Pennington, Lincoln, Mass.; Rev. George 
A. Mark, Somerville, Mass.; Rev. E. L. 
Houghton, Winchester, N. H. 


* * 


A SCHOOL OF THE PROPHETS 


The Universalists of Maine have a con- 
viction that there may be a value in in- 
tensive teaching which the modern church 
is not using. The Wesleyans used it to 
great advantage. Dr. Shinn of our own 
church used it a generation ago. 

At the last Maine State Convention it 
was voted to ask a committee of three to 
conduct or direct a series of adventures 
in at least a few churches where direct 
teaching methods would be used and con- 
tinued through successive days for at 
least a week. 

After a study of the situation by the 
committee it was decided to begin with 
the ministers. Consequently the clergy of 
the state were called to Portland on Jan. 
30 and put to school three times a day 
until Friday noon, Feb. 3. Dr. John Murray 
Atwood of Canton was teacher. Every- 
body worked hard. 

The committee’s objective was the 
quickening of the mental life of the 
preachers, the converging of their points 
of view and the stimulating of their pas- 
sion for religion as it appears in modern 
knowledge and experience. 

Some parishes are arranging for a school 
to be conducted by some pastor, and no 
doubt enough such will be held to demon- 
strate something on the value of the idea 
and something more on the methods which 
should be used. 

The Portland school, which some one 
called the ‘“‘School of the Prophets,’’ was 
a great success. Dr. Atwood carried 
the ministers over the field of philosophy 
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and theology with splendid vigor and 
radiant humor. The committee feels that 
the adventure was profitable and recom- 
mends the idea to others, and hopes that 
Maine and other states will make such a 
school an annual event. 

To be sure there can be no uniformity 
of thought upon unknown matters, but 
there can be an approach to uniformity in 
information, in interest and in emphasis. 

Religion has a greater message than 
has ever been taught. The Liberal 
Church has an opportunity to speak that 
message. Universalists have a chance to 
become the Methodists of the next Great 
Awakening. 

Dr. James W. Vallentyne, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church, Congress Square, 
Portland, Maine, deserves great credit for 
suggesting and pushing the matter of this 
school. Dr. Vallentyne is intensely con- 
vinced of the value of this kind of study, 
and was greatly delighted with the success 
which attended it. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the clergy of the state were all 
present. There was no disposition to shirk 
or dodge important questions. It was 
a week of constant thinking upon funda- 
mental questions, with every desire to 
find and tell the truth. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 194) 
contact with the infinite spirit so that 
what we want to make real to our people 
will be real to us. This has been called 

‘the practise of the presence of God.’ 

“The ordinary materials that go into 
the radio towers are so attuned that they 
can catch sound waves. We ministers 
are ordinary men of ordinary talent, but 
if we are spiritually alert, ‘in tune with the 
infinite,’ we can receive and transmit the 
wireless message of faith and hope that 
those without any spiritual powers could 
not receive or transmit.” 


DAH: 
Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the meeting of the Massachusetts Fellowship 
Committee, Monday, Jan. 30, 1928, the following 
action was taken: 

Renewed the licenses of Donald Hoyt, James F. 
Perkins, Jr., and Douglas H. Robbins, for one year. 

Transferred Rev. E. W. Whippen to New York. 

License for one year granted to Fred H. Miller. 

Lay license for three years granted to Frank B. 
Chatterton. 

A. E. Wilson, Secretary. 
ee 3 


R. E, ASSOCIATION 
The Religious Education Association, whose 
executive offices are at 308 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, will hold its next national convention 
March 6 to 9 in Philadelphia, Penn. 
x * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Monday meetings from Feb. 27 to April 2 
inclusive will be of a devotional and inspirational 
character appropriate to the Lenten season. Dr. 
Charles Conklin will be in charge of the devotions 
on each of these days. Mrs. John van Schaick will 
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be at the piano. The committee are asking that 
the business may be transacted first, in order that, 
beginning with the musical prelude, the whole ser- 
vice may be devotional in its atmosphere. The 
brethren are asked to make special effort to be in 
their seats at 11.45. Sermons will be given by the 
following speakers: 

Feb. 27. Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 

March 5. Rev. Laurence W. C. Emig of Copley 
Methodist Church. 

March 12. Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, D. D. 

March 19. Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. 

March 26. Rev. L. S. MeCollester, D. D. 

April 2. Rev. W. W. Rose. 

On April 9 will be the usual Easter Experience 
Meeting in charge of Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 

eee 

WORLD DAY OF PRAYER FOR MISSIONS 


The World Day of Prayer for Missions will be 
observed under the auspices of the Interdenomina- 
tional Committee for Home and Foreign Missions, 
Friday, Feb. 24, in the erypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, 10.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m. Leader: Miss 
Eva D. Corey, president of the Massachusetts 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church. Offering: Christian 
Literature for Women and Children, in foreign 
fields; Farm and Cannery Migrants. 

x + 
WHAT IS COMING 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 

at Galesburg, Ill. 


June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 
June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U:, G.S.S. A. and 


-W. N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 


July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 
Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 
“ps 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Feb. 21, 23, 24: Rev. Trevor H. Davies, Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Mar. 6-8: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 9: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-18: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres, Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College, 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Hannah D, Cobb 

Mrs. Hannah D. Cobb died in New Haven, Ct., 
on Jan. 10, 1928, at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight years. Funeral services were conducted by 
Dr. T. A. Fischer in New Haven on Jan. 12. The 
body was taken to Portland, Me., for burial. 

Mrs. Cobb is survived by two sons, Mr. H. Cobb 
of Portland, Me., and Rey. Joseph F. Cobb of South 
Windham, Ct., formerly for many years at Nor- 
wich, Ct. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: 3: 


Boston 
What does your 


daughter read? a i 
She Might If She hs 
Read the BIBLE Had One 

Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society B 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


HOLY LAND 


Splendid Spring Cruises. The Mediterranean, 
Palestine, Egypt, Europe. Sailings March and 
April. Also 


A Great Christian Cruise 


sailing June 15th, 1928. Personally conducted. 
Dr. W. H. Geistweit, Lecturer. Visiting Azores, 
Lisbon, Greece, Turkey, Roumania, all Pales- 
tine, Egypt. Price from $695.00. Also European 
Extension to Italy, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, England and Scotland. Special European 
Tours. Write today for complete itineraries. 


The Wicker Tours 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EUROPE 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 

* women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and js within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
ations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Ceurses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL". 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size § 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding sches} 
for young men and young women, offering excap- 
tfonal advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoédi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex: 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Cracxuing 


The story of the man who exhibited his 
diamond ring and said it had once be- 
longed to a millionaire—Mr. Woolworth— 
somehow reminds us of the man who asked 
his friend whether he had ever wondered 
what he would do if he had the income 
of Mr. Morgan. 

“No,” replied the friend, ‘but I’ve 
sometimes wondered what he would do 
if he had mine.”’—Living Church. 

* * 

“For goodness sake,’’ scolded the irate 
wife, after having asked her husband for 
the fifth Sunday to accompany her to 
church, “‘the neighbors will soon be talk- 
ing about us as they did about poor Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones. The only time they 
went out together was when the gas stove 
exploded.’’—Alabama Christian Advocate. 

* * 

New Parson: “Thirty years verger of 
this one church! You must have seen 
many ministers in your time.” 

The Verger: “Ten on ’em all told; good 
preachers an’ bad preachers—most on ’em 
bad. I’ve heard ’em all; but, thank God, 
I’m still a Christian.””—Sydney Bulletin. 

* * 

Lawyer (for the auto accident victim): 
“Gentlemen of the jury, the driver of the 
car stated he was going only four miles an 
hour. Think of it! The long agony of 
my poor unfortunate client, the victim, as 
the car drove so slowly over his body!”’— 
American Mutual Magazine. 

* * 

She is the kind of woman, we said in 
our bitterly intolerant way, who would 
think of something else to say, and turn 
around to say it while going through a 
revolving door ahead of you.—Ohio State 
Journal. 

* * 

County Policeman Grizzle requests us 
to state that all persons caught running a 
car under sixteen years of age, or a per- 
son running a car drunk will be prose- 
cuted.—Georgia paper. 

* * 

Magistrate: ‘The police say that you 
and your wife had some words.” 

Prisoner: ‘‘I had some, sir, but I didn’t 
get a chance to use them!”’—The Humorist. 

* * 2 

Mary Martin bought over $100 worth of 
hides of neighbors in 24 hours. No wonder 
when Bud Neal killed 12 skunks in one 
day.—Lamar (Col.) paper. 

* * 


Molly (weary of sermon, in very audible 
whisper): “Mummy, if the church caught 
fire, would he stop then*”’—- Punch. 

ok * 

Judge: “Guilty or not guilty?” 

Female Prisoner: “‘Er—what else have 
you?”—Boston Transcript. 

* ae 

Blessed are the poor! The poor woman 
pays $1.98 instead of $25 for a $1.98 hat. 
—ManilwBulletin. 
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Some Books We Publish 


The Abiding Life. Essays and Sketches. By F. W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Churchand Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 50 cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Christus Victor. By Henry N. Dodge. 6th printing, leather binding, $2.50. 
edition with 46 illustrations, $3.00. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 


Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $2.00. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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Large 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 

Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “‘Heaven,”’ ‘‘Atonement.”? Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each, 

The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 

Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. ; 

Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer,*‘D. D. 75 cents. 

Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 

By Richard Roberts, D.D. $1.00. 


By J. Fort Newton, D. D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 650 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. : 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The complete story of the great anniversary cele-_ 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J, F. Thomp- 
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